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THE HEAVENWARD CALL. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


What shall I do, my Lord, my God, 
To make my life worth more to Thee? 
Within my heart, through earth abroad, 
Deep voices stir and summon me. 


Through strange confusions of the time 
I hear Thy beckoning call resound ; 
There is a pathway more sublime 
Than yet my laggard feet have found. 


My coward heart, my flagging feet, 
They hold me in bewildering gloom : 
Come Thou my stumbling steps to meet, 

And lift me unto larger room ! 


The dearest voice may lead astray : 

Speak Thou! Thy word my guide shall be, 
Oh, not from life and men away, 

But through them, with them, up to Thee. 


It is not much these hands can do; 
Keep Thou my spirit close to Thine, 

Till every thought Thy love throbs through, 
And all my words breathe truth divine! 


With souls that seek Thy pure abode, 
Let my unfaltering soul aspire! 
Make me a radiance on the road, 
A bearer of Thy sacred fire! 
a 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The California Legislature has extended 
school suffrage to women. California is 
the twenty-first State to do so. The vote 
in the Senate stood 31 to 6. The figures 
of the vote in the House have not yet 
reached us. 


«er 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL heartily con- 
gratulates the women of California, and 
the men of California no less. ‘The dove 
that we use instead of a rooster, with 
which to celebrate victories, flaps its 
white wings with joy upon this occasion. 


+e 


The Minnesota Senate has voted 26 to 14 
in favor of an amendment extending full 
suffrage to women. The Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association had modestly 
petitioned for municipal suffrage with an 


educational qualification ; but several Sen- | 


ators, in enthusiastic speeches, declared 
themselves ready to go further and strike 
the word “‘male” out of the constitution 
altogether. A substitute to this effect 
was adopted by a good majority. The 
Minnesota women are delighted. The 
desks of the Senators who spoke for the 
measure were covered with flowers. 
asa 

The married women’s property rights 
bill has passed both branches of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. The House added to 
the Senate bill several very liberal amend- 
Ments, and sent it back to the Senate for 
their concurrence. Both branches have 
voted to give married women control of 
their real estate, and to enable them to 
make a will. The House wishes also to 
give them control of their personal prop- 





$2.50 | 


| erty, and to equalize the share to which 
‘husbands and wives shall be entitled in 
the estate of a deceased partner. 
— +e 
In Pennsylvania the House bill render- 
ing women eligible to the office of Notary 
| Public has been finally passed, Senator 
| Keefer alone objecting. 


. Aan — 


In the British Parliament, the parish 
| councils bill, which was read for the first 


| 





latures of Michigan and Ohio; an 
account of the series of conventions 
held last week in Pennsylvania; and a 
review of Mrs. Jefferson Davis’ recent 


| article against equal rights for women, 


by Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky. ~ 
=e -—-—— 

An effort is on foot in France to secure 
for women an enlargement of their civil 
rights. 
a witness to any legal document, and 


| time on March 21, is said by the Associated | married women have no legal right to 
| Press dispatches to have met with almost | theirearnings. Whether a married woman 
| earns a dollar by washing, or a hundred 


unanimous approval. Even the Conserva- 
| tives were not disposed to quarrel with the 
| principle of the bill, while its democratic 
| character, which was unexpected even to 

the most ardent parochial reformers, over- 
| joys the Radicals. The bill will be ex- 
'ceedingly popular in the country dis- 
| tricts, and will bring Mr. Gladstone much 
| agricultural support. The woman suf- 

fragists are also delighted, because women 
| will both vote for members of parish 
| councils and be themselves eligible as 
| members. 


— <<  —_—_——_ 


| tives, the bill granting municipal suffrage 
| to women was defeated by one vote, after 
\a long and lively debate. An effort will 
| be made to reconsider it. The vote stood 
| 39 to 38. 


+r — 


In the Ohio House of Representatives, 
the bill extending school suffrage to 
women was defeated, 48 to 38, amid much 

| excitement. The gallery was crowded 
| with ladies. 


| 
In the Maine House of Representatives, 
|the bill granting municipal suffrage to 
| women was lost by 9 votes, the same 
| small majority as in Massachusetts. The 
| debate took place March 21. The vote 
stood 63 to 54. But on March 23, the 
Senate passed the bill, 16 to 13. It is 
thought the House may recede and 
concur. 
| - +? - 
| ‘The Kansas Legislature passed a bill 
| empowering the police commissioners of 
cities of the first class to appoint a police 
| matron, if in their judgment one is neces- 
| sary. Her salary is to be $600 a year. 
| This bill affects the cities of Topeka, 
Wichita, Fort Scott, Kansas City, Leaven- 
| worth and Atchison. 


+e 
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The woman suffrage bill which passed 
the New Mexico House of Representatives 

| did not come to a vote in the Council,owing 
| to the fact that the Legislature adjourned 
| for a ‘“‘junketing trip’ to Denver, and 
stayed so long that on their return they 
| had only three days in which to transact 
| three weeks’ business. Hence almost 
everything was crowded out except ap- 
| propriation bills. 


—_— ~~ — 


Four spirited and successful woman 
| suffrage county conventions were held 
last week in Pennsylvania under the 
| auspices of the State Society. They were 
| arranged by the efficient secretary, Miss 
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dollars by writing a book, the money 
belongs to her husband, not to her. Mme. 
Schmahl, an Englishwoman married to a 


| Frenchman of some distinction, is at the 


head of an association working for these 
changes. The ladies have issued a leaflet, 
calling attention to the fact that in Italy, 
since 1878, women have been allowed to 
witness legal documents; in Denmark, 
since 1880, married women have had the 
right to their earnings; in Russia, they 
may buy and sell, and manage their sepa- 
rate property ; and in England they have 


05| Inthe Michigan House of Representa- | still larger rights. The leaflet continues: 


Meanwhile, the Frenchwoman remains 
in a position of striking inferiority. She 
may become a doctor, a lawyer, a member 
of the Board of Education, and may even 
be decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor; but she may not bea 
witness to a legal document. The French- 
woman occupies an important place in 
art, business and commerce; but she can 
neither buy nor sell, nor possess her own 
earnings, without her husband’s consent. 


The movement is receiving a good deal 
of support from the press, though many 


| persons are still to be found in France 


who think that a woman would be ‘‘un- 
sexed” if she acted as witness to a legal 
document, and that the home would be 
subverted if she could control her own 
earnings. 


~~, a 


VICTORY DEFERRED IN NEW MEXICO. 


KINGSTON, N. M., MARCH 14, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It all happened thus: 

Our Legislature went on a junketing 
trip to Denver, to visit the Colorado Leg- 
islature, relying upon the forlorn hope 
that Congress would grant them a ten 
days’ extension of the session, in which to 
finish up the immense pile of business 
they left undone, to go ‘‘a-visiting.” But 
the extension was not given. So, when 
our gadding Solons returned to Santa Fe, 
they had only three days in which to do 
three weeks’ work. The result was that 
bills were slaughtered, or passed without 
deliberation or judgment, the only work 
accomplished being the schemes of the 
lobbyists, who were there in force, and 
the finance bill, which latter had to be 
passed, or the government would stop. 

In this state of affairs, our suffrage bill 
was not reached by the Council. But we 
have the pleasure of knowing that it 
would have passed with scarce a dissent- 
ing voice, and our Governor was ready to 
sign it years ago. 

We will now devote our energies to a 
plan of education concerning the power 
and sacredness of the American ballot, 


In France, no woman can act as | 


I< ll, h 
FOR CHEE) OF SNES, He wae | preparing our sisters for the new dignity 


| al f th kers. Mrs. Blanken- ~ 
icin a a State Secletr | and responsibility that will be ours after 
>| the next session. It will be well to or- 


presided with grace and dignity, and made | xf 
| several excellent addresses. Miss Matilda | ganize under the N. A. W. 5. A., and to 


Hindman, of Allegheny, and H. B. Black- | have a good delegation at the capital at 
| well, of Boston, were among the speakers, | the next session, to — that the bill is 
and in every case addresses were made by | reached in time. That is all we need to 
numerous local speakers, evidencing abil- do out here. No gatling-gun arguments 

are required with our progressive people. 


d t 1 flicient to 
7 7 ee ay eee | We are all born suffragists. 


| New Mexico is young and smiling and 
| sunny, and, like youth, is fond of innova- 
| tions. It will give woman suffrage a royal 
| welcome, though Western women neither 
do the mining nor saw the wood. We 
are regarded as queens of the realm in full, 
and equal consorts with its kings—the 
noble, generous, warm-hearted miners of 
the Rocky Mountain gulches and gorges 
and cafions and proud young Western 
cities. 

I have just written my acceptance of 
the vice-presidency of the N. A. W.S. A., 
for this Territory, and I thank you all for 
the unexpected compliment of election to 
that office at the annual convention. In 
striving to fill the position worthily, I 
shall consider it one of my duties to keep 
the JOURNAL posted concerning our ad- 
vance. May I ask the JOURNAL to define 
the duties of a Vice-President in the N. 
A. W.S. A.? 

{Mrs.} MAmMrg E. MARBLE. 


| organize auxiliary societies without out- 


| side aid in every borough, township, and 
| district of their respective counties. 
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The bill to license the social evil in 
| Missouri has been killed in committee. 
| The chairman of the committee to which 
| it was referred, Mr. J. M. Harrel, deserves 
especial credit for his efforts against it. 

He said: ‘I never will present so in- 
| famous a measure.” 


| 


- ~er 


The debate on the municipal suffrage 
_ bill in the Michigan Legislature will be 
| found on the last page. Read it. It is rich. 


—_— a Aaa — 


Among the contents of the WoMAN’s 
| JOURNAL for this week are an article 
/on the proposed ‘Business Dress” for 
| women, by Mrs. Frances E. Russell; 
|“*Women in Medicine,” by Mrs. Ellen 
| Battelle Dietrick; reports of the recent 
| debates on woman suffrage in the Legis- 











tional American W. S. A. in an unorgan- 
ized State or Territory should endeavor to 
organize a State or Territorial W. S. A. 
auxiliary to the National-American, and 
in the mean time should promote the 
| growth of public sentiment in the State 
| in every way possible. 
Eps. WOMAN JOURNAL. |} 
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LUCY LARCOM. 

| Miss Lucy Larcom is among the most 
beloved of living American poets. Her 
sympathy with women, with children, 


with workingmen, with every privation 


| 
| 
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and struggle and aspiration of her fellow- 
creatures, gives a glow and pathos to all 
she writes. Her ‘‘Hannah Binding Shoes,” 
written many years ago, has become a 
classic and enjoys a perennial popularity. 
Her later productions are marked by simi- 
lar characteristics. Her warm heart and 
earnest purpose never grow old. 
H. B. B. 
ee? ewe 


HOTEL FOR SINGLE WOMEN, 


The hotel for single women to be erected 
in New York under the name ‘‘Women’s 
Apartment House,” meets an absolute 
need in the business woman’s life, and 
should have its counterpart in every large 
city. Miss Janet Lewis, formerly of Tos 
ledo, Ohio, now one of New York’s bach- 
elor girl artists, is Mrs. Candace Wheel- 
er’s private secretary in the undertaking. 
Her own experience showed her the 
difficulties women meet with in trying to 
establish themselves in comfortable quar- 
ters. There are plenty of bachelor apart- 
ments, but no apartments for single 
women, though they have been talked 
of time and again. Boarding houses are 
out of the question for a woman who can- 
not turn around in a hall bed-room, and 
who cannot pay for a square room. Be- 
sides, the busy woman wants a home of 
her own. 

Miss Lewis cut the Gordian knot by 
coéperative housekeeping with two other 
artists. These three girls rented pleas- 
ant rooms, bought some furniture and 
dishes, hired a maid, and proceeded to 
‘*keep house.’ They shared the expenses, 
and found they could live well, and enter- 
tain their friends occasionally, on an 
average of $35 a month each, and have 
accommodations and privileges which 
twice that sum would not pay for in an 
ordinary boarding house. 

Later, Miss Lewis met Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, who is also an enthusiast on the 
question, and together they have worked 
out the problem of a nine-story, fire-proof 
building, with an open court in the middle, 
where women may live at as reasonable a 
rate and with as many comforts as a 
bachelor apartment affords. A number 
of influential people have become inter- 
ested in it, and the building will be ready 
for vccupancy next fall. It will accommo- 
date 500 women, in single rooms or suites, 
according to their incomes, at prices 
ranging from $3 to $10 per week. For 
those who wish to keep house, there will 
be unfurnished apartments with kitchens, 
to be leased by the year. The manage- 
ment will be first class, and there will be 
no needless rules or offensive espionage, 
as in most places. 

Shares of this stock can be had for $25, 
each share entitling the holder toa vote 
in the management of the company and 
building. There will be two elevators, 
and the services of porter and chamber- 
maid can be had at nominal rates. 


er 





It has been decided to appoint a woman 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss AGNES REPPLIER will edit the new 
Philadelphia weekly, the Point of View. 

REv.ANNA H. SHAw lectured during the 
first two weeks of March at Mt. Pleasant, 
| Marietta, Lodi, and Massillon, all Ohio; at 
| Salamanca, N. Y., Grove City and Sharon, 
| Penn., Andover, O., Aylmer and Paris, 
| Ont. 
| Miss Mary E. Seymour, the enterpris- 
| ing editor of the American and Business 

Woman’s Journal, died on Tuesday, at her 
| home in New York. Miss Seymour had 
| studied law, and was one of New York’s 
| first women notaries. 

Miss ANNE Wuirtney has finished a por- 
trait bust of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

| which will be exhibited by the women of 
| Connecticut in the library of the women’s 
building at the Columbian Exposition. 
The bust will be finally placed in the pub- 
lie library at Hartford. 

Miss CALLIE MCMEEHAN is holding the 
office of executive clerk under the new 
Governor of the State of Indiana, Gov- 
ernor Matthews. She is his adopted 
daughter, and assisted him as clerk while 

| he was Secretary of State. She will be 
| the first woman to hold the post of exec- 
utive clerk. : 

Miss SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE has of- 

| fered the town of Marietta, Ga., 2,000 
| choice books and $2,000 toward a public 
| library. A number of Marietta gentle- 
men are raising money to buy a site. If 
the lot is purchased and the new building 
| erected, it is proposed to merge the Mari- 
etta library with the 2,000 volumes that 
Miss Clarke will give. 

Miss IpDA YOKUM was among the grad- 
uates of the Alabama College of Dental 
Surgery at its recent commencement in 
Bridgeport. She ranked highest in anat- 
omy, pbysiology and general average, 
and she was made the valedictorian. 
Among other things, she said: ‘*Woman 
has, by her sympathetic nature, delicate 
touch and skilful hand, shown her ability 
to take a place in this profession, aud is 
the acknowledged peer of her centem- 
poraries.” 

Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR recently ad- 
dressed the 600 students of Drake Univer- 
aity, Des Moines, Iowa, on woman suf- 
frage. She was enthusiastically received. 
All the teachers except two are ardent 
advocates of ecual suffrage. On March 9, 
Mrs. Gougar spoke to the students of 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, under the 
auspices of the Faculty, on ‘‘Universal 
Suffrage.” All the professors in the col- 
lege are suffragists. It is a hopeful sign 
when the young men and women of such 
institutions espouse this just reform. 

Miss ANNIE L. HOWE, who was for nine 
years a successful kindergartener at Chi- 
cago, has established a kindergarten at 
Kobo, Japan, with a training school for 
teachers attached. Miss Howe went to 
Japan about six years ago as a mission- 
ary. Her school is described as very 
attractive, with its playground shaded by 
a luxuriant wistaria vine. The Japanese 
girls who graduate from the training- 
school have already received their aca- 
demic education in the Kobo girls’ school, 
which has been supported for eighteen 
years by the Women’s Board of Missions 
of the Interior. Each year the kinder- 
garten grows in public estimation 
among the Japanese, and the graduates 
from the training-school find positions at 
once, so great is the demand for them. 
Miss Howe has translated a volume of 
kindergarten songs into Japanese. 

Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY was lately 
appointed by Gov. Flower as one of the 
Managers of the New York State Indus- 
trial School for Girls. Miss Anthony has 
been visiting the school. She found that 
seventeen of the girls stood over wash- 
tubs and ironing tables every day of the 
week, washing and ironing after the old 
fashion of our grandmothers. She suc- 
ceeded in convincing the authorities that 
it would be a great saving of time and 
labor for a few of the girls to take the 
clothes over to the boys’ laundry, where 
all the modern machinery is, and wash out 
the clothes with ease and swiftness. Miss 
Anthony writes to Mrs. Stanton: “Such. 
delighted girls you never saw, to think’ 
they were to be emancipated from those 
wash-tubs. What took them six days 
to do, will now be done in two, and they 
will have leisure to do other things. We 
are establishing a cooking school, dress- 
' making and millinery, so as to fit each 
| girl to earn a living when she goes out of 








[The person who represents the Na- | 48 Sanitary Inspector for Brighton, Eng. | the institution.” 
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OUR BUSINESS DRESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The report made by the Committee on 
Dress to the National Council of Women 
at Chicago in December is so long in 
getting before the public that some may 
suppose it is going through a “‘circum- 


locution office,” where they practise the | 


art of ‘how not to do it.” Mrs. Avery 
writes me: ‘That report begins to seem 
like ‘the old man of the sea.” I wonder 
what I could have done to get it out 
sooner.” Iam sure! don’t know. [have 
not myself seen the design Mrs. Jenness 
Miller prepared for it, of the ‘*‘American 
Costume’’; and I have no idea what it is, 


except that, of course, it is some sort of | 


short gown with leggins. 

If we could have had this long interven- 
ing time for practical experimenting, be- 
fore reporting, as we so hastily did at 
Chicago, the results would have been 
more satisfactory. Many of us who fully 


expect to have new dresses very soon, | 


conforming to the essentials of shortness 
(at least to escape ordinary stairs) and 
sufficient looseness to allow the natural 
position and action of all the internal 
organs, have been too busy to attend to 
spring dress-making yet. 

I have done a little hasty experiment- 
ing, and wish I had done it sooner, so far 
as the Syrian skirt is concerned. For I 
find I like Butterick’s pattern for the di- 
vided part of the gymnasium dress better 
than the directions sent from England for 
the Syrian skirt. Cutting the gore from 
the middle of the front and back breadths, 
und so sloping the leg toward the bottom, 
necessitates putting too much fulness 
directly in front. I suspect it would be 
better to cut the gore (which is sewed with 
its wide end uppermost in the inner seam 
of the leg) from another piece of the 
goods, leaving the leg seam straight, ex- 
cept small darts at the bottom. 

Our committee recommends ‘ three 
styles” as a basis for original designing, 
but, really, the idea of the Syrian skirt 
and the divided gymnasium skirt is the 
same—a dress ‘‘closed at the bottom,” 
but bagging over, and so full as to con- 
ceal the division when standing, and to 
look like an ordinary short skirt. Such a 
dress will be useful to women on many 
occasions, as it already is in the gymna- 
sium, where the divisions are sometimes 
fastened above the knees, bagging over to 
conceal them, and sometimes below. With 
this full divided skirt, any kind of loose 
waist is suitable. The front of the skirt 
can be carried to the shoulder in one 
piece, like a ‘‘Mother Hubbard,” or like a 
wrapper with loose fronts, with shirring, 
pleats or a belt. 

I question whether the effort to deceive 
the public as to the divisions, by using so 
much unnecessary cloth, is not made at 
some sacrifice of gracefulness. I made a 
divided skirt after Butterick’s pattern, 
leaving out one-fourth of the fulness, and 
it seemed to me fullenough. Butterick’s 
pattern measures 54 inches around each 
division ; mine measures 40 inches. 

I do not think it is exactly this trouser- 
skirt, or the American costume, as Mrs. 
Miller described it in the Arena sympo- 
sium, which will be most preferred as a 
‘*World’s Fair dress,” in May and other 
summer months; but something of a 
cross between them, in the lower part, 
more like the Dio Lewis gymnasium 
dress ; that is, a divided garment like the 
frock under the skirt, instead of tight 
equestriennes, unless these are needed 
underneath for warmth. There should be 
no necessity for leggins when they do 
not add to comfort. But to leave them off, 
with only the short equestriennes, is to 
leave the form of the wearer very much 
exposed, and at the mercy of the wind. 

Speaking of leggins, Mrs. Helen Ecob 
writes me that she fears ‘women with 
spindle-shank legs will feel modest about 
exposing them.” I, for one, do not ad- 
vise them to do so, but this need not con- 
demn them to long skirts. Mrs. Carrie H. 
Babcock, whose letters have been quoted 
in the JOURNAL, and who has done much 
valuable experimenting along this line 
within a few years, writes me that she 
first tried leggins, but ‘found them 
slovenly, easily stretching out of shape 
and wrinkling with continued wear.” She 
then had shoes made to order, with up- 
pers of velvet like the revers on her 
jacket. These were very high in the leg, 
reaching to the knee, keeping their place 
by buttoning above the calf of the leg. 
But anything tight enough to fit smoothly 
tires the calves after a little time. Cloth- 
topped boots (to match the dress) wear 
out too soon, and spot, as do the leggins. 
Kid boots made shorter in the leg are 
more comfortable, but with these she 
tried a longer skirt—nine inches from the 
ground. This bothered her more in walk- 
ing, and swept the floor when sitting. 
She found a kilted skirt worse in the wind 
than a plain skirt. She wore surah silk 
full Turkish trousers, with a four-inch 
band at the bottom, which went inside the 
shoe tops. 


| 


; when summoned to the parlor. 
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| I do not really know what a woman 
means who tells me positively that 
‘*women never will wear trousers,” while 
she herself has on something of the sort, 
perhaps black ones fitting tight to her 
legs, called ‘‘equestriennes.”” Why one 
thinks itany more **womanly,” ‘‘artistic,” 
or *‘beautiful” to have these tight black 
garments, perhaps stopping at the knees 
to be supplemented by tight-fitting cloth 
garments down over ankle and shoe, 
than to have a loose, shapely, divided gar- 
ment like the dress, following the contour 
of the limbs without defining them, and 
ending where the high shoe top begins— 
| | cannot comprehend. The cloth garments 
are a part of the outside dress, and if the 
| frock be something of the princess style, 
or like a lengthened jacket or shortened 
ulster, no thought need be given to the 
wind’s antics. The legs should be com- 
| pletely dressed for more or less exposure 
| without dependence on an outer frock. 
A discussion of this subject in all its 
| practical bearings, and a comparison of 
various styles, at one session of the Na- 
| tional Woman’s Council to be held during 
| the week of the World’sCongress of Repre- 
sentative Women, will be of much value. 
The thing is to get ourselves dressed for 
that occasion. 

Here is where the Women’s Clubs can 
do the world great service; for this cause 
is really one of humanity’s upward and 
onward steps. A young girl who was at 
school in a Parisian convent three years 
ago was asking me something about the 
movement lately. As I explained it 
briefly, an earnest, eager look came into 
her face, and she said, ‘‘Why, I believe 
that will make women very different crea- 
tures—so much more free!” I sometimes 
think, who is bringing up these girls? 
How can good women save them from the 
influence of French courtesans? 

Many of the leading club women 
throughout the country have signed our 
enrolment of those who consent to give 
their ‘influence in favor of an improve- 
ment in woman’s dress which will give 
her the free and healthful use of the 
organs of her body when working or 
taking exercise.” It is probable that 
several times as many of them would 
quite as readily sign the paper, if it were 
presented to them. Now, will they not 
give needed help in the practical step? 

The best way to get dresses made and 
worn and seen and approved, is to get up 
entertainments of some kind, where dresses 
sufficiently short and loose will be worn 
by the ladies participating. Dancing is as 
much more graceful in short garments 
than in long skirts as is gymnastic exer- 
cise. Any good programme can be carried 
out by women in short dresses, and a 
sociable can be made profitable with the 
‘first appearance” of the new suits as an 
attraction. The young women especially 
should be enlisted. It is a business dress, 
to be sure, that we are trying to intro- 
duce, but we want it pretty, for the street 
and for all sorts of general wear. Depend 
on soft, good material more than on 
trimming. 

Now and then some one complains that 
we are too radical, that we ought to take 
‘one step at atime.” But it must be a 
step forward, recognizing all that we have 
already gained. We have gained the 
union undersuit and the dual dress of the 
modern gymnasium, which every one 
acknowledges to be beautiful. That dress 
we have only to modify to suit individual 
taste and circumstances, putting a tunic 
or coat or gown or wrapper, of any length 
preferred, over it whenever it seems best. 
Not long ago, we read that leading belles 
of New York were wearing ‘‘knicker- 
bockers” and blouse waists about their 
homes, slipping tea gowns over them 
It is tak- 
ing ‘tone step’ forward when we make as 
free adress common for more occasions 





| 


! 





—for work and exercise. 

To speak of ‘tone step at a time,” and 
to talk of cutting off a few inches, and to 
call it brave in a society of women to vote 
to have their skirts clear the ground by 
three inches (really longer than fashion 
has often dictated), is to ignore all our 
gains, and to bid us begin away back 
where late French fashions have taken 
their followers. And the short step ad- 
vised is a hard one to take, seeming a 
mere ‘‘misfit,’’ and is not really beautiful, 
after all. Why bend our necks so humbly 
to the Parisian yoke? Is it patriotic, or 
religious, or womanly, or decent? 

Now, when French ladies are trying to 
introduce crinoline, and when American 
women are trying to gain a healthy inde- 
pendence of foreign dictation; when 
traders of all sorts regard women as their 
unresisting prey, or puppets for the exhi- 
bition of their wares. and spendthrifts for 
the filling of manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
purses; and when there is such an oppor- 
tunity before us as will not soon come 
again (if ever, should we throw away 
this World’s Fair opportunity), to make a 
united effort and make it widely influen- 


tial, while we save ourselves fatigue, — | 


— 


‘what will you do about it? How will you | esting to the JoURNAL's readers to know | Lead to Immoral Lives ;” “Heredity jy 
help this movement to a practical start? | that'ene of the now most popular modes | Its Relation to Immorality ;” “Parity la 


We all dislike to adopt a new style till it | of treating diseases peculiar to women | Literature ;’ 


becomes common. It can never become 


originated with the women of pagan Rome, 


“Marriage and Divorge.» 
“Police Matrons;” ‘‘Rescue Work of ‘ 


common till women adopt it. Unite to | was long forgotten, but finally re-dis- | Salvation Army ;” ‘Reception Homes tor 


remove the objection, “conspicuous.” 
FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 
Box 390, St. Paul, Minn. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Sometimes the most religious service a 
man can render himself or the world is to 
go to sleep.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

It is better to fence the precipice at the 
top than to wait with an ambulance at 
the bottom.— Zliice Hopkins. 

The honesty which is only the best 
policy is not the kind which can look 
heaven in the eye; but it works power- 


fully to restrain evil and to promote good. | 


—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


When modesty becomes timidity, it is 


often wellto stop before yielding toit and | 
ask one’s self, “Of whom am I afraid?” | 


The sensible and truthful answer should 
be, “Of the criticism of the least worthy 


and least,important people whom I[ know.” | 


— Youth’s Companion. 

It is not usually from the lips of the 
wisest men that sneers at women’s intel- 
ligence are apt to fall, but from the lips 
of boys unacquainted with the world, or 
of men whose luck of wisdom has been a 
fruitful source of amusement or profit to 
women or wiser men.—George Pellew. 

No man ever realizes how poor a son he 
was until he gets into his father’s place 
by becoming a father himself. Then he 
finds how much love and thought and toil 
were expended upon him, which he took 
as a thing of course, and with hardly 
a thought of thankfulness. —Christian 
Neighbor. 

Men can be as original now as ever, if 
they had but the courage, even the insight. 
Heroic souls in old times had no more 
opportunities than we have; but they 
used them. There were daring deeds to 
be done then—are there none now? Sacri- 
fices to be made—are there none now? 
Wrongs to be redressed—are there none 
now ?—Charles Kingsley. 
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WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


My article in the JouRNAL of Feb. 25 | President Bonuey, of the World’s Congress 
on Mrs. Baldwin, asuccessful last century | Auxiliary, with addresses by Archbishop 
obstetrician, has brought me quite a num- Ireland, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
ber of letters from writers variously | Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Antoi- 


interested in the subject. Amongst others, 
a prominent physician of this city writes 
that there is now living in Boston an 
obstetrician who is the mother of seventeen 


children, and who, on July Ist of last | President of the International Federation 


year, successfully cared for her 5,000th 
case. 


Another correspondent (whose bump of | Gledstone, of London, of the British 


reverence for authority is evidently 
largely developed) writes contemptuously 
of the ‘‘ignorant old women” whose 
‘knowledge is purely empirical,” and 
objects to my using the term “physician” 
in speaking of such. Now the use of this 


word ‘‘physician” opens up a long chapter | 


in human experience. Its original mean- 
ing is simply ‘tone who practises the heal- 
ing art,” and the original healers, the 
world over, were women. But in medi- 
cine, as in divinity, we are just passing 


through a period in which men, having | that the papers presented, the discussions 
pushed themselves in, pushed women out, | thereon, and the inaugural and other ad- 
exercising their power as makers of law | dresses, will be published in permanent 
to procure for themselves advantages | form by the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 


denied women. Therefore, whether the 
word ‘‘physician” be or be not properly 
applied to women whose knowledge of 
obstetrics is principally empirical,depends 
altogether upon one’s point of view. I 
should say it would have to be decided 
altogether by the success of the individual 
woman. A genius constructs his or her 
own theories, and works them by expe- 
rience. There is no other way to make 
progress. And, while it is an advantage 
to know what medical authorities have 


discovered, it is as great a disadvantage to | 
deliver one’s mind into the keeping of a 
certain ‘‘school” as it is to sell one’s soul | 


toa maker of creeds. There is no more 


hide-bound, bigoted set of men on earth | occupied by the National Woman’s Chris- 
than the medical fraternity in their atti- tian Temperance Union,and kindred Social 
In proof of | Purity societies, in accordance with a pro- 
this, witness the last hundred years, | gramme which is being arranged, and will 
attempts to force some new ideas into the | be announced later in a special circular, 
medical brain. Their anathema has been | by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, National Super- 


tude towards medicine. 


hurled as freely at each new move towards 


possible improvement as is that of the | of Social Purity, 1412 Adams St., Toledo, 
theologian. They long denounced and | O., to whom all correspondence in relation 


refused to use any sort of anzwsthetic to 
relieve the agonies of women in child- 
birth, because of the text: ‘In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children’! That 
was actually the plea against the use of 
ether given by members of the Medical 
Society in London not fifty years ago. 
Talk of ignorant old women! The igno- 


rant old men, badged all over by orthodox | Training as a Moral Factor ;” ‘Children’s 


medical societies, can be produced to 
match them every one. 





While on this subject, it may be inter- 


| and other gifted and eloquent women, 


covered by a Frenchman visiting Africa, | Ex-Convicts,” ete. 


who found it in use by the women of the 
Sahara. About thirty years ago he pub- 


America. Thus it is to the “ignorant old 
women” of the Great Desert, ‘‘whose 
knowledge is purely empirical,” that the 


form of healing used by every practitioner 
in gynecology in the United States. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
176 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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WORLD’S CONGRESS ON SOCIAL PURITY. 


In connection with the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary has been organized, with Hon. 
Charles C. Bonney, of Chicago, as Presi- 
dent, to arrange for the holding of a series 
of World’s Conventions of the leaders, 
representative men and women, in various 
departments of human progress, during 
the Exposition season. Among the sub- 
| jects proposed for the extended series of 
International Congresses, and assigned to 
the month of June, is Social Purity. 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice, in 
| codéperation with the International Feder- 
eration for the Abolition of State Regula- 
| tion of Vice, has taken the initiative, and 
appointed a World’s Congress Committee. 
This Committee hereby call an Interna- 
tional Congress, to be held, under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary, in Chicago, U.S. A., on June 2 and3, 
to which all European Societies for the 
abolition of State regulation of vice, all 
Social Purity and White Cross organiza- 
tions of all countries, and all churches, 
philanthropic and rescue associations in 
sympathy with its objects, are invited to 
send five or more representatives. 

Papers upon topics germane to the gen- 
eral subject of Social Purity will be in- 
vited from representative men and women 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is in- 
tended that the inaugural session shall be 
representative of the different countries of 
the Federation, and of the various phases 
of the subject. It is expected that an ad- 
| dress of welcome will be delivered by 





among others invited, from whom ad- 
| dresses are desired for this session, are M. 
; Hugo Tamm, of Stockholm, Sweden, 


| nette Brown Blackwell and others. Also 
| 


for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, Lady Henry Somerset, and Rev. J.P. 


| Branch of the Federation, and other dis- 
| tinguished foreign delegates. A message 
| from Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, Honorary 
| Secretary of the Federation, is expected 
| for presentation to the Congress. 

The Congress will then be divided 
into sections, more or less numerous, as 
may be found desirable or necessary, for 
the reading and discussion of papers. No 
formal action will be taken or resolutions 
adopted, except by unanimous consent of 
accredited representatives. It is expected 


| uniform with the proceedings of other 
World’s Congresses. Englishand French 
will be the languages of the Congress. 

On the first day of the Congress, papers 
invited from France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, India, Great Britain and 
its colonies, and other countries repre- 
sented by the International Federation, 
concerning the present status of State- 





regulated vice, and the reports of foreign 
delegates will be presented and consid- 
ered, with other topics, in as many simul- 
taneous sections as may be found desir- 
able. 

The second day of the Congress will be 


intendent of the W. C. T. U. Department 


thereto should be addressed. Frances E. 
Willard, president of the World’s and Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., Lady Henry Somerset, 


whose names will be announced hereafter, 
are expected to participate. The topics 
will be educational, preventive and re- 
formatory. Some will be: ‘Industrial 


Rights and Teachers’ Duties; ‘*What 
Shall be Taught and Who Shall Teach It ;” 


lished it in Paris; and thence it came to | 
| It is expected that in one or more sepa. 


| 


| the topics of the White Cross section wiy 
| be: ‘The Origin and Progress of the 
| White Cross in America” (by Rev. Dr, B. 


These and kindreg 


topics will be presented and discusseg 
| able writers and speakers, to be more ful 


i 
announced hereafter. J 


rate sectional meetings, on either the first 


| or second day of the Congress, the White 
women of America are indebted for a 


Cross work, as represented in Englang 
| and America, will be considered. Some of 


F. De Costa) ; ‘*The White Cross in Great 
Britain ;’’” “The Supreme Need of the 
White Cross;” “Single Moral Standarg 
for Men and Women ;” ** Wages and Moral. 
ity ;” ‘**‘White Cross in Relation to othe 
Reforms; ‘‘Amusements and Morals,” 
etc. 

Possibly there may be held one genera) 
session of the Congress on Sunday, June 
4, for addresses upon the religious aspect 
of the subject ; to be decided later. 

State-regulated vice in the Old World, 
and tolerated vice in the New, are evils of 
great magnitude, wasteful and destrue. 
tive to both sexes, a peril to the home, and 
inimical to a true civilization in all natiop. 
alities. We hail this international com. 
memoration of the four hundredth anpi. 
versary of the discovery of America as ay 
auspicious period in which to inaugurate 
a new, world-wide crusade for the pro. 
motion of social purity, the better protec. 
tion of the young, the repression of vice, 
and the abolition and prevention of its 
regulation by the State. 

All bodies appointing representatives 
to the Congress are requested to send, at 
the earliest practicable date, the names 
and addresses of such representatives to 
the Chairman of the World’s Congress 
Committee, P. O. Box 2,554, New York, 
U.S. A., to whom all communications re. 
lating to the Congress should be ad- 
dressed. 

Aaron M. PowELt, Chairman, 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 

Wm. T. Sansine, D.D., 

Mrs. H. C. Davis, 

Anna Rice PowELL, Secretary. 
World’s Congress Committee. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


FatR SHADOW LAND. By Edith M. 
Thomas. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a volume of poems far above the 
average in quality. Each has its own 
individuality, and a music different from 
every Other. They are too subtle to be 
appreciated by the careless, and too 
thoughtful to be widely popular, but all 
lovers of poetry will find in them the true 
ring which constitutes a genuine poem. 
There are more than a hundred of these 
rhythmic utterances, of such uniform 
merit that one may show the quality of 
all. hey are grouped under fanciful 
headings, as “In Divers Tones,” ‘‘South- 
fold and the Flock,” ‘‘La Muses’ amuse,” 
and Sonnets and Epilogue. We quote 
almost at random: 


THE TORCHES OF THE DAWN. 


Beneath the rough, black verge where ledgy isle 
And serried wave and fragment cloud ure 
hurled 
Swift through the under world— 
Lo where the torchmen of the Dawn defile! 


Unseen they march beneath the rough, black 
verge 
Unseen, save from the torches which they bear; 
Smoke and a crimson flare, 
Windblown one way, show where their course 
they urge. 


Here are some humorous stanzas 10t 
found in Spenser’s Faerie Queene: 


Scene—A wilderness on a remote border of 
the realm swayed by the Faerie Queene.* 


There as the royall beast in slumber lay, 

His yellow mane all in the sun dispred, 

I lightly smote him with my lanceegay ; 

Whereat he sluggishly upreared his hed 

As one that had on dainty meates bene fed, 

Ere he in Morpheus’ webby toiles was caught. 

Though erst I had bene sore disquieted, 

His gentle mien great corage in me wrought, 

And “Lyon, where is Una?’’ thus 1 him be- 
sought. 


Then gan that mightie beast to quake and quale, 

To make his voice full pittifull and small, 

To start, to stop, as loath to tell the tale: 

‘Fayre Una is—-but death must come to all, 

Or in the thatched hut or loftie hall 

Her wand’ring, far from peace and safetie’s port, 

Despite my care, a thousand ills might fall; 

Wherefore, to save her from all scath and tort, 

re I steeled my hart—I ate her up, in 
short.” 


The book has the beautiful style and 


finish characteristic of the Riverside 
Press. H. B. B. 





PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. A lyrical drama 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Vida D. Scudder, 
M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1892. Price, 65 cents. 

This is a students’ edition of the great- 
est poetical work of Shelley, full of im 
inative fervor, and inspired by the id 
of the French Revolution. H. B. B. 
THE SECRET OF CHARACTER-BUILDING. 
By John B. De Motte, A.M., Ph.D. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1893. 
Price, $1. 
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she hes out to learn the world alone.” 
The object of this book is to reinforce 
e of the noblest teachings of the 
ebureb concerning the spiritual life, with 
Jately formulated and vitally important 
jentific truths. The secret of character- 
puilding, and the nature of its physical 
pasis, are illustrated by a series of interest- 
diagrams. We areanchored toearth, and | 
julded by its outlying phenomena. How | 
to pursue the upward way and prevent 
unsound nerve tracks’’ is the object to be | 
attaiued. The facts disclosed are novel | 
and interesting. H.B.B. | 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Woman’s War - Time 


“A Southern 
Reminiscences,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, are appearing in the Ladies’ Com- 
panion of New Orleans. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has been 
travelling in Europe the last two years. 
She will probably be ap inmate of the | 
White House before many months. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Andrews and Dr. 
Kate Bushnell, two of the W. C. T. U. 
round-the-world missionaries, will soon 
turn their faces homeward, hoping to 
arrive in America in time for the Interna- 
tional Congress of Representative Women, 
May 15. 

Edison prefers women machinists for 
the delicate details of his electrical inven- 
tions. He says they have more fine sense 
about machinery in one minute than most 
men have in their whole lifetime. He 
proves the sincerity of his statement by 
placing 200 women on his pay roll. 

The trustees of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Miss Garrett have come to an 
agreement about the qualifications of stu- | 
dents entering the examination lists for 
admission to the proposed medical school, | 
aud the work of building will now be | 
begun. ‘The school will open next Octo- 
ber. 

It is desired that Massachusetts news- | 
papers everywhere should agitate the | 
question of a suitable floweras an emblem 
for the State,to be used as decoration at the 
Columbian Exposition. Who can think of 
anything as suitable as the trailing arbu- 
tus, the delicate and hardy Old Colony 
flower? 

Mrs. Hannah Drake, of Canton, Mass., 
lately celebrated her one hundredth birth- 
day. She is the daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and a direct descendant on 
her mother’s side from Gov. Thomas 
Hinckley, of the Plymouth Colony. Mrs. 
Drake is in fairly good health, and has all 
her faculties except hearing. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held recently. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. Rosa 
L. Segur; vice-president, Mrs. Ida Kiest ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Lucy Harmon; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Bissell ; treasurer, Mrs. Matie B. Eck. 


| 
| 





Frances Willard has somewhat aston- | 
ished our English cousins by suggesting | 
in all seriousness that the ‘‘grill,’* behind | 
which all women except peeresses have | 
had to conceal themselves to listen to the | 
debates in the House of Commons, be | 
placed in the British Museum as a relic. 
It is the best use that could be made of it. 

The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
has prepared a series of ‘‘Lessons” for 
local suffrage associations, consisting of 
questions on the constitution and govern- | 
ment. It is very neatly and prettily got- | 
ten up, and will be instructive and help- | 
ful. Copies may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mrs. Carrie Ashton Johnson, 
720 N. Court St., Rockford. 


Dr. Wm. H. Furness has presented to 
Swarthmore College, Pa., a portrait of 
Lucretia Mott, painted by his son William 
Henry. Dr. Furness says: ‘I used to be | 
present when Lucretia had her sittings, 
and we had pleasant talks together. The 
book that she is represented as having 
open in her lap is a volume of Blanco 
White’s life and letters, from which she 
read favorite passages aloud.” 


On the 13th inst. the Minot J. Savage 
Club of the Church of the Unity had a 
Ladies’ Night in the state parlors of the 
Vendome, which were crowded. An in- 
formal reception was held, and dinner 
followed, covers being laid for 100. After- 
dinner speeches were made by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
and Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, and Mrs. 
Hibbard gave a recitation. 

The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work, which was organized in 1878 to 
prc ide employment and furnish counsel 
to women whom misfortune had made 
dependent, has done a great work in a 
practical way. It has sold more than 
$1,500,000 of articles, and has established 
74 Exchanges in the United States andone 
in Europe. The number of women who 
have been helped by it is very large, and 
many have been put in the way of perma- 
nently earning a living. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
board, Mrs. Doolittle, State secretary, pro- | 





posed the names of President Benjamin 


| speaks on The Newspaper and our Young 


Harrison and Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee 


as honorary members of the Massachu- 
setts branch, International Order of the | 


King’s Daughters and Sons. 
munication received from the executive 


| mansion the President and Mrs. McKee 


In a com- | 


sent thanks for the courtesy extended by 
the members of the order. 

Representative Martin, who introduced 
in the Missouri Legislature the bill to | 
license the social evil, is receiving pun- | 
gent and well- merited censure. The 
Missouri Home Guard voices a wide- 
spread sentiment when it demands of 
him: ‘*Had you a sister, a wife, a daugh- 
ter? Had you a mother? What kind? | 
The prayer of every right-minded woman | 
in Missouri is, ‘May God have mercy on | 
your soul, and on a constituency respon- | 
sible for you!’”’ 

The Massachusetts Society for the pro- 
motion of good citizenship will furnish a 
course of five lectures on ‘* The Newspaper 
in American Life” at the Old South Meet- 
ing House in this city on Monday even- 
ings. March 20, Edward Everett Hale 
spoke on The Newspaper of the Past and 
Present; March 27, Edward Stanwood 


People; April 3, Prof. Charles H. Lever- 
more on An Endowed Newspaper; April 
10, Charles Dudley Warner on ‘The News- 
paper of the Present and the Future; 
April 17, Col. A. K. McClure on The Edi- 
tor and the Public. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN EARLY CALL, 





KY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





What a stir there was in the under world, 

Where thousands of elves were snugly curled 

In their little cribs, at the word of command 

To prepare for a trip to the upper land! 

Said the Rose and the Pink, ‘*Why all this fuss ? 

This early call isn’t meant for us!’’ 

So they stretched themselves in their narrow 
beds, 

And pulled the coverlets over their heads. 

Said the Lily, whose cheeks were as white as 
snow, 

“The summons can’t be for me, I know, 

For I'd surely meet with some dire mishap!” 

So she settled herself for a longer nap. 

Said the Morning-Glory, ‘‘I’d get my death 

If out in this air I drew my breath! 

For warmer breezes I'd rather wait, 

And blow my bugles a little late.’’ 

Said a baby Fern, as she gave a twist, 

And began to open her clenched-up fist : 

“I don’t believe I am half awake, 

But when it is time, I'll make a break !’’ 

Said a Violet sweet, ‘*You don’t suppose 

That I'll let Jack Frost come and nip my nose! 

I’m blue, as itis! So I'll stay right here, 

Nor be caught in a blizzard as I was last year.” 

Said a Daffodil, with a tear in her cup, | 

“It’s early even for me to get up; 

So I'll wait with Jonquil for warmer weather, 

For we always take our spring trips together.”’ 





Said another flower, as tenderly nursed, 
‘Since you're all so lazy, I'll get up first, 
And win the greeting you'll surely miss 

By staying down here such a day as this!” 
So, donning in haste her new spring clothes, 
All prettily prinked, up the stairs she goes, 
And the rest of her sisters, so young and fair, 
Were ready and waiting to join her there. 


Then out in the woods, ere the snow had left 

The rugged furrow or rocky cleft, 

In fragrant masses, in bright array, 

The Trailing Arbutus pushed its way, 

And busy fingers, with eager grasp, 

Gave it a welcome with loving clasp, 

And lovers of flowers, one and all, 

Were glad that it answered the early call. 
—Independent. 
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BRAVE GIRLS, 


A correspondent of the Portland (Me.) 
Transcript relates the thrilling experience 


| of two girls, Prudence and Endurance 


Place, twin sisters, who lived in the 
Cocheco Valley nearly two hundred years | 
ago. At that time the country from 
Portsmouth to Ossipee was an unbroken 
wilderness, and settlers were few in the | 
beautiful valley. 
The Place family lived in a log house in | 
a small clearing. Indians occasionally | 
called at the house, but Mr. Place treated | 
them courteously, and never sent them 
away empty-handed. 
When Prudence and Endurance were | 


fourteen years old, Mr. and Mrs. Place, | 


| with the younger children, went on a 


visit to Portsmouth, leaving the twins to | 
keep house. During the first day of their | 
home-keeping, the girls gathered the big | 
yellow pumpkins from the field, and laid | 
them in a pile near the back door. 

While resting from their labor, they | 
amused themselves by cutting two hide- | 
ous jack-o’-lanterns from large pumpkins, 
each seeking to outdo the other in carving 
the grotesque features. They stuck them 
on poles, fixed the candles inside, and 
made ready to astonish their father on his 
return by showing the grinning ogres at 
the window. He would know what they 
were, for he had taught the girls to make 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

While Endurance prepared the simple | 





| the subject of feminine vanity. 
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supper and set the house to rights for the 
night, Prudence went out to drive home 
the cow and sheep. She had to go farther 
than she had expected, and as she came 
near a brook she was startled to see three 
Indians on the other side, talking ear- 
nestly, gesticulating, and pointing now and 
then toward the log house in the clearing. 
Prudence was frightened. Turning 
back, unseen by them, she fled homeward, 
and told her sister what she had seen. 
‘*They’ve found out father an’ mother 
are gone away, an’ they’re comin’ here 


to steal, an’ p’r’aps kill us,” they said to | 


each other. 

For a minute the frightened girls knew 
not what to do. The jack-o’-lanterns were 
lying in a corner of the room, and like an 
inspiration it came to Endurance that 
with these horribly grinning faces they 
could scare away the Indians. Quickly 
they decided what to do. Near the back 


door was a pit, dug for stoiing potatoes, | 
and now covered with boards and brush. | 


Taking their jack-o’-lanterns. they scram- 
bled into the pit and concealed the en- 
trance cleverly by drawing the boards and 
brush into place. 

After what seemed hours of waiting 
and listening, the girls heard stealthy 
steps about the house, which was in total 
darkness. Listening intently, they heard 
the Indians in the garden, evidently 
searching for them. 

Now was the moment for action. The 
candles were lighted in the jack-o’-lan- 
terns, and they were thrust up through 
the brush. The Indians caught a glimpse 
of the frightful faces, and, filled with 
superstitious terror, fled, believing they 
had seen devils. 

In the morning, when Prudence and 
Endurance ventured forth from their con- 
cealment, they found in the garden path 
a tomahawk and three eagle’s feathers. 

The spot was ever afterward regarded 
with superstitious awe by the Indians, 


| not one of whom was ever known to 
| approach the log house of the Places. 


or -— 
HUMOROUS. 
Teacher—What is the masculine for 
duchess? 


Small Boy—Dutchman !—Golden Rule. 

She—If I refuse you, what wil! you do? 
He—Propose to some other girl. She— 
Then I accept. 

A German student, wrestling with the 
English language, rendered a text as fol- 
lows: ‘*The ghost is willing, but the meat 
is feeble.”"— Educational News. 


The bill introduced in the New York 


| Legislature to prohibit the wearing of 
| crinoline was appropriately referred to 


the committee on navigation.— Nashua 
Telegraph. 


Mother—No wonder you catch cold. 


| Every night you kick all the covers off. 


Why do yeu do it? Little Boy—I don’t 
know, mamma. You'll have to ask me 


_ when I’s asleep. 


Mrs. Crusticus—W hat is the nationality 
of the Queen of the Hawaiian Islands? 
Crusticus—Don’t ask foolish questions, 
my dear. How could a woman with 
such a name as “Lilly o’ Killarney” be 
anything but Irish?—New York Tribune. 


Betsy, an old colored cook, was moan- 
ing around the kitchen one day, when her 
mistress asked her if she was ill. ‘‘No 
ma’am, not zackly,” said Betsy, ‘‘but de 


fac’ is, I don’t feel ambition ’nough to get | 


outer my own way.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 
‘*Well, papa,” remarked Fred junior, 


who had just been spanked for insubordi- | 


nation, ‘‘seems to me you must have been 
bad, too, when you wasa little boy, cause 
you always want to have your own way.” 
—Amy Elizabeth Leigh. 


Mrs. Hauton—Yes, my son is a great 
musician; he is now studying in the Paris 


| Conservatory. Mrs. Newriche—How nice! | 
| It must be so pleasant to be able to sit 


among flowers all day and not disturb any- 
body with the practising.— Vogue. 


Beyond Her Jurisdiction. Little Johnny 


—When Miss Nextdoor got married, her | 


mother threw an old slipper after her. 
What was that for? Little Ethel—Oh, 
they always do that. ‘hat means that 
her mamma isn’t goin’ to spank her any 
more.—Street & Smith's Good News. 


Most of the people at the table were 
men, and they were making merry over 
At last 
one of the few women present felt moved 
to say a word. 

“Of course women are vain,” she re- 
marked, ‘‘and, equally of course, men are 
not vain. Why,” she added, witha glance 
around the table, ‘tat this very moment 
the necktie of the handsomest man in the 
room is up th» »ack of his collar.” 


Then sh ‘d, for 7 man present 
had put L ad behind his neck.— 
Drake’s Mag » 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive g ds, buildi hi 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full partic 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
VICE, FAST T 3 


IME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Aivens 
Saratoga, e George, Adirondack and Catsk i 
Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niagara 
| Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 








FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOK and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


all points in Northern 

New York, Vermontar? “+: ‘a. 

THE ONLY LINE runul.,, .avugh cars, without 
change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


| THE POPULAR ROUTE for 





| ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitehburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 

Fitchburg Railroad Pussenger Station, 

oston. J.R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 
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Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for ———- rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
| rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
| engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for pepeiring furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 
A.MAJOR,232 WilliamsSt.,New York City 





FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 


| “ROSE BAY.” 
| P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 
| References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


| ton Highlands. 
| Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


| The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
| Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
| Foster & Steuart, 


bers of the Houston Cotton Exch 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
| the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


pe 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
for non-residents. 


ge and 





made and values guaran 
. 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 
SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
completed, and has been orinted by subscription. The 
Bi phy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records, 


It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
‘Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


| 


READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


| LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D. Cueney. With portrait and halftone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in makin 
| exceedingly readable, and free from 
| that makes up a great part of so many Lr -y hies. 
This volume is not only an account of the lite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


the book 
ry material 


By ELizabetu Hype Borumg. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, th 
author gives in this book the results of nearly ‘thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
| and her experience throws great light on the condi- 

tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
| to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 

unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracus. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
ee mptheds which have hitherto dominat the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Lite. By Francis H. UNpDERWooD, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin, 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for | have read it twice.” It isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


| With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE KR. Suat- 

TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 

75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
pag | prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of pees ding, of debating, of 
py motions, of voting, ete., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Ne 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Vederationof Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
ye? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalv, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 

The Prehog Cob, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lymn, Masse, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receip: 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HATR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 





to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 


the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





HETROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING | 





In any quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
Zne, ¥ man’s Journal for 10 years. 
furpn ia! 


R EM: ov Se Ty GEMONDS & CO. 


c.H.S 
297 Congress St., 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THANKS TO THE FARMERS. 

Within a year, the question of equal 
rights for women has received essential 
help from the farmers. The Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York and Kansas 
Granges, and those of several other 
States, have each adopted resolutions in 
favor of woman suffrage, by a large 
majority. Local Granges have done the 
same. 

The fact will never be forgotten that it 
was the ‘‘embattled farmers” whose shot 
for freedom was ‘heard round the 
world.” To-day the farmers are rallying 
again for the application of the same 
principle, ‘the consent of the governed,” 
to women. 

The petition of the New York State 
Grange to the Legislature of that State, 
that women may vote for delegates to the 
coming constitutional convention, and 
may also vote upon the adoption of the 
constitution, is warmly seconded by the 
New York Recorder, which says: 

LET THEM VOTE. 

‘The delegates of the State Grange have 
petitioned the Legislature to allow women 
to vote for members of the coming con- 
stitutional convention. It is to be hoped 
the gentlemen at Albany will be broad 
enough to pass the legislation necessary 
to confer this privilege, if, indeed, it may 
not be called a right. ‘The question of 
woman suftrage is one of the most impor- 
tant of thetime. Thoughtful men every- 
where are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the participation of women in 
all elections—national, State and muni- 
cipal—has within it the solution of many 
social, not to say political, problems of 
the day. 

It is a good sign to see the farmers in- 
teresting themselves in the matter. When 
they determine that the ballot shall be 
given to their wives and daughters, the 
victory will be more than half won. 
Woman suffrage would add enormously 
to the influence and importance in legisla- 
tion of the country regions. Every Re- 
publican in the Legislature should ear- 
nestly support this measure. 

The friends of equal rights hail with 
gratitude the friendly action of the farm- 
ers, and all the more because this action 
carries power as well as influence. L. s. 


— ~2> ——— 


FORTY DAYS FOR A WIDOW. 


Most of the States have a discreditable 
statute which provides that a widow may 
stay ‘tin the house of her deceased hus- 
band forty days without paying rent.” 
The Massachusetts Legislature had a bill 
before it this week which re-affirms this 
old barbarism. How it will look in the 
light of coming years! 

The young wife comes to her new home. 
Henceforth she bears its burden of care 
and responsibility. She is the home- 
maker, the house-mother, and, in a major- 
ity of cases, she is the house-worker. She 
bears and rears the children. Her days 
and nights for years are devoted to their 
care and comfort. She is the unfailing 
friend and counsellor of their youth, and 
the right hand of her husband. She may 
have had much kindness and generosity 
from him, since many men are better than 
the laws; but the law for all these years 
gives her only her maintenance, and when 
her husband dies it gives her forty days 
to stay in the house before she begins to 
pay rent. The fact is its own comment. 
Women will see by this that over and 
above their interest in the public welfare 
they need the right of suffrage for self- 
protection. Le 8. 
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AFTER TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


Once again Kansas is to be the battle- 
ground for liberty and progress. The 
Legislature, just previous to its adjourn- 
ment, submitted an amendment extending 
full suffrage to women. Divided on all 
other questions to the very point of civil 
war, the Republicans and Populists vied 
with each other in support of the amend- 
ment, which was submitted by over- 
whelming majorities in both houses, only 
17 votes being cast against it. 

Woman suffrage has in Kansas four 
great advantages, which make for the 
adoption of the amendment. 

1. The State has had five years’ experi- 
ence of full municipal woman suffrage, 
which has worked to the satisfaction of 
all friends of good government. 


The Woman's Journal. 





2. It is in a condition of political up- 
heaval, by which party organization has 
been shaken and dislocated as never be- 
fore. The old leaders have been largely 
set aside by death and revolution. Young 
men and new issues have come to the 
front. The Republicans have declared for 
the amendment, and the Populists have 
espoused the women’s cause. It seems to 
be a race between the two for the honor 
of bringing woman into her kingdom. 

3. Each of the great parties has women 
among its trusted leaders. Mrs. Lease and 
Mrs. Diggs have rendered splendid service 
to the Populists, while Mrs. Johns has 
greatly endeared herself to the Republi- 
cans. Best of all, these three able women 
command the respect and "confidence of 
their respective parties, who recognize in 
them all an unselfish devotion to their 
political ideals. 

4. In 1867 the campaign was made 
mainly by speakers from abroad,—Lucy 
Stone, Olympia Brown, Bessie Bisbie, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, and myself. Governor Charles 
Robinson and Col. Samuel N. Wood were 
almost the only eminent Kansans who 
took the field actively in its support. 
Now it is Kansas women who bear the 
banner, and the most eminent men of 
the State are ready to second their efforts. 
The women of the State are organized 
and alert in support of their common 
cause. 

Under these circumstances, the suffrag- 
ists of the country should once more come 
to the help of Kansas. The harvest planted 
in 1867 must now be gathered. The good 
seed then sown has borne fruit a hundred 
fold. Let the suffragists of every State 
hold up the hands of the Kansas workers. 
Success in Kansas means success in every 
State west of the Mississippi River and 
north of Mason and Dixon's line. 

H. B. B. 
“er 


LIVELY DEBATE IN OHIO. 

The Doty school suffrage bill was de- 
feated in the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives, March 16, by a vote of 48 to 38. 
Excitement ran high. The day before 
the debate, the Ohio State Journal declared 
that ‘‘the door-keepers, if they could set 
the price, would do a land-office business 
by reserving seats in the galleries.” 

Representative Harshbarger, the young 
unmarried member whose insulting re- 
marks in regard to the women who wish 
to vote for school committee have already 
been reprinted in our columns, was aston- 
ished at the flood of indignant letters that 
came pouring in upon him. The State 
Journal, which is opposed to suffrage, 
said : 

Mr. Harshbarger’s desk is fairly run- 
ning over with letters written in delicate 
feminine hand, but the contents of some 
are allopathic doses of grammatical cay- 
enne pepper. 

In the final debate on the bill, Mr. 
Harshbarger, in his speech, declared that 
his words of the week before had been 
misinterpreted, that the ladies and the 
newspapers that denounced him for in- 
sulting the women of Ohio were under a 
misapprehension as to what he had said, 
etc., and he tendered a sort of apology. 
Then he went right on and repeated in his 
speech substantially the same assertions 
that had before given so much just 
offence. In view of the high character of 
the Ohio women who have petitioned for 
the bill—women eminent in philanthropic 
work, heavy tax-payers, excellent wives 
and mothers—these remarks were as rude 
as they were silly. Young Mr. Harsh- 
barger says he is a candidate for renomi- 
nation. His constituents ought to see to 
it that they are represented in the next 
Legislature by a man of better sense and 
better manners. 

The debate on the bill lasted all day. 
Addresses were made for it by Doty, of 
Cleveland ; Taylor, of Guernsey ; Clark, of 
Cleveland; Griffin, of Toledo; Winn, of 
Defiance ; and Brittain,of Columbiana Co. ; 
and speeches against it by Bloch, of 
Cleveland; Martin, of Madison Co.; 
Harshbarger, of Shelby Co.: Beard, of 
Ashland; Daugherty, of Fayette, and 
McCoy, of Columbiana. The vote stood 
as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Axline, Blackurn, Boyer, 
Boxwell, Brittain, Carney, Clapp, Conley, Cun- 
ningham, Davis, Dewitt, Dicks, Dodge, Doty, 
Dunn, Eakins, Ely, Fisher of Brown, Flickinger, 
Ford, Griffin, Heinlein. Heller, Holcomb, 
Hughey, Jackson, Kean, Kessinger, Llewellyn, 
Lutz, McConnell, McElroy, Price, Pudney, 
Richards, Rowlen, Strehli, Strock, Taylor of 
Guernsey, Taylor of Jefferson, Thomas, Tisch- 
bein, Welsh, Williams of Noble, Willis, Winn, 
Yoho, Speaker—48. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Aldrich, Allamon, 
Beard, Beaumont, Bloch, Boesel, Bruck, 
Carroll, Conley, Daugherty, Gallagher, Gaumer, 
Gilliland, Goldrick, Haas, Hale, Harlan, Harsh- 
barger, Haskell, Haynes, Iams, Korte, Lamb- 
right, Lillard, McClure, McCoy, McGranahan, 
Martin, Meyers, Molter, Olmstead, Paxton, 
Reiter, Southard, Wagner, Workman, Wyd- 
man—38. 


The announcement of the vote was 
received with loud applause by the oppo- 
nents of the bill. 

As the spectators were departing, a 
lively argumentative skirmish took place 


in the hall. At the foot of the stairs 
leading to the gallery, Representative 
| Farrell, of Fairfield, who had opposed 
| the bill, met Mr. Newman, a gentleman 
active in Ohio politics, who was clerk of 
the penitentiary under the Campbell ad- 
ministration. Newman criticised Farrell 
for opposing equal suffrage. Mr. Farrell 
retorted, and in defending himself in- 
dulged in some severe strictures on Mrs. 
Sarah C. Schrader,who had worked for the 
bill, and had been a constant and familiar 
figure in the ladies’ gallery of the House. 
“That woman, who has hung up in the 
gallery like a hornets’ nest,” said Mr. 
Farrell, ‘‘should be at home attending to 
her domestic duties, instead of lobbying 
for this bill.” 

Mrs. Schrader herself, reinforced by Mr. 
J. B. Johns, a Kansas editor 
an ardent suffragist, and whose wife, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, is president of the 


appeared on the scene, and the argument 
became general. Mr. Johns told Repre- 
sentative Farrell that he should have 
lived 2,000 years ago, at which remote 
period his position would have been pop- 
ular. Mr. Farrell requested Mr. Johns to 
attend to his own affairs, and went on 
making uncomplimentary remarks to Mrs. 
Schrader. Altogether, the opponents of 
equal rights in Ohio seem rather to have 
distinguished themselves this year in the 
way of uncivil and insulting language to 
the women who do not agree with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schrader have been the 
guests of the editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL in Boston. Mr. Schrader is in 
perfect sympathy with his wife’s work 
for equal rights. Mrs. Schrader is an 
estimable and exceptionally charming 
woman, beautiful, sweet-tempered, frank, 
graceful and gracious. She is the mother 
of grown-up sons and daughters, who 
would be seriously embarrassed if she 
insisted upon spending her time in rock- 
ing them in their cradles. 

Mr. Farrell’s remark recalls the experi- 
ence of Mrs. Loughary, of Oregon. A 
few years ago, when she was the presi- 
dent of the Oregon Woman Suffrage 
Association, she made a lecturing trip 
through the State. An Oregon editor in- 
quired who took care of ‘‘Mrs. Loughary’s 
neglected little ones,” while she was 
away lecturing. Another editor, who 
knew the family, promptly informed him 
that one of Mrs. Loughary’s neglected 
little ones was a county judge, another 
a doctor, and that her three daughters 
were married, and taking care of homes 
of their own. As a rule, these foolish 
flings are indulged in by opponents sim- 
ply for want of anything better to say, 
not because they have any basis of fact. 
It is a new illustration of the old lawyer's 
advice to the young one—‘*Whep you have 
no case, abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 





| — +e 


| SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


On Monday evening, March 13, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, Philadelphia, an audience of 
about 150 assembled. Miss Campbell, as 
president of the Philadelphia W. S. A., 
gave a very encouraging report of the 
growth of that society, which already 
numbers more than 300, and is adding over 
100 new members monthly. After ad- 
dresses by the speakers named above, Miss 
Mary Grew, honorary president of the 
Philadelphia W. S. A., made a touching 
and eloquent address, followed by one 
from Mr. Miller. 

On Tuesday morning our party went to 
Kennett Square, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Pennocks, 
Coxes, and other staunch suffragists. 
Here we had an afternoon meeting, at 
which methods of work were discussed. 
Many of the Chester County Association, 
Mrs. Agnes Kemp, of Harrisburg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent, and friends from adjoining 
counties took part. In the evening there 
were addresses by Miss Hindman and Mr. 
Blackwell. 

Returning on Wednesday to Philadel- 
phia, our party went to Norristown, 
where the afternoon session was enlivened 
by an address of welcome from Mrs. 
Hallowell, president of the Montgomery 
County W.S. A., also by addresses from 
the highly respected Dr. Hiram Corson, 
and others. Dr. Corson, aged 91, clear- 
minded and vigorous, drove over from 
Plymouth Meeting, five miles, in a keen 
northwest wind, and gave interesting 
anecdotes from his own experience, show- 
ing the ‘‘infamous” character of the laws 
of Pennsylvania for widows. 
lowell, the bright and active daughter of 
the county president, who had previously 
senton fifty-foursubscribers tothe Column, 
added twenty-seven more to the list. Mrs. 
Dr. Beaver came from Conshohocken. Mrs. 
Kemp made an admirable address. The 
ladies spread a sumptuous lunch in the 
| adjoining hall. 

On Thursday morning our party went to 
Scranton, acity of 80,000, which resembles 
| a Western town in animation and enter- 
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Kansas E. 8S. A., had by this time | 


1893. 


prise. "Here we were welcomed by Mrs. 
Dr. DeGraw, president of the Lackawanna 
County Society, and were the guests of 
Rev. Amanda Deyo and her husband. 
Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, Mrs. Yost, Mrs. 
Holvey, Mrs. Vail, Rev. Amanda Deyo, 
Mr. Deyo, Mrs. Dr. M. M. De Graw, 
Rev. J. C. Hogan, of Forest City, Mr. 
Thomas, Mrs. Sickles, Mrs. Squier, of 
Carbondale, and others took part in a 
spirited discussion of methods. 

Next day our party separated. Mrs. 
Blankensurg and her sister, Dr. Myers, 
went on to Elmira, Misses Campbell and 
Hindman returned to Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Kemp to Harrisburg, and I to Boston. The 
| conventions were a success. The news- 
papers gave good reports, and the four 
| counties, it is believed, will soon be fully 
| organized and enrolled. The State Society 
will continue to form new county soci- 
| eties, and will work for Presidential Suf- 
frage by statute, as preliminary to a con- 
stitutional amendment. H. B. B. 

——_—— i. ee ——— 
SUFFRAGE ENROLMENT IN CHARLES- 
TOWN. 





The 312 enrolled suffragists of Charles- 
town, Mass., the members of the Charles- 
town Suffrage League, and all other 
friends of woman suffrage in Wards 3, 4 
and 5, without distinction of party, sex, 
race or creed, were invited to meet in the 
parlors of the First Baptist Church, on 
Lawrence Street, corner of Austin Street, 
Charlestown, on 'luesday evening, March 
21,at7.45 P.M. Seventy-five ladies and 
gentlemen met. Practical measures for 
securing a Senator and Representatives 
friendly to municipal woman suffrage, 
from the district, were considered, and 
such action taken as seemed most likely to 
accomplish the obiect. A committee of 
three was appointed by the meeting to 
select a committee of three from each 
ward to take charge of the Enrolment 
Books and make a house-to-house canvass 
of the men and women of the Charlestown 
wards for additional signers. The meet- 
ing was called by Sarah A. Bryant, as 
president of Charlestown W. 5S. League, 
and Mary A. Hunt and Henry B. Black- 
well, as a committee of Boston W. 35. 
League. Encouraging remarks were made 
by citizens of Charlestown and by Mrs. J. 
W. Smith, of East Boston. Similar meet- 
ings will soon be held in Kast Boston and 
other wards of the city. 

— +e — 
PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTIONS. 
KENNETT SQUARE. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A County Convention, held under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Equal 
Suffrage Society, met in Boro’ Hall, 
March 14. The platform was tastefully 
adorned with ferns, plants and flowers. 
The President’s table contained a huge 
bunch of yellow carnations, the gift of 
Edward Swayne. The hangings at the 
side of the stage were adorned with the 
emblematic yellow, and pictures of Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony looked upon 
the scene. 

Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, President 
of the State organization, and Miss Jane 
Campbell, its secretary, were on the 
platform. ‘The Chairman said: 

We are here to-day to exchange ideas, 
and have something new to bring you. 
Miss Matilda Hindman has introduced a 
bill in the noo a moma for an amendment 
to the Constitution, which would grant 
suffrage to women. But the Society had 
about decided that if that bill were sub- 
mitted to a popular vote at present, the 
cause would lose rather than gain, because 
popular opinion is not yet ready. Mr. 
Blackwell suggests another method; but 
organization is the most important thing 
to strive for. 

A beautiful vocal selection, ‘Seek Ye 
the Lord,” was then given by the Swayne 
family. 

The President of the Philadelphia so- 
ciety, Miss Jane Campbell, spoke of the 
ignorance of the majority of the people 
concerning suffrage. Women’s wages 
would be equalized if women had some 
say in their regulation. They are not 
allowed equal opportunity. In our 
Philadelphia society there is constant in- 
crease of membership. By a thorough 
organization of the city by wards, we 
hope to affect the representatives sent to 
Harrisburg. We strive for one hundred 
new members a month. If this plan 
were adopted throughout the State, the 
cause would soon be won. 

Five-minute speeches from the audience 
followed. Henry 8S. Kent, of Swarth- 
more, said : 

The most important thing is to plan 
methods. Something must be radically 
wrong when, after twenty years of work, 
the people don’t know anything about 
the question. We have done a great deal 
of talking, but we want better methods. 

Henry B. Blackwell said: Organiza- 
tion will make itself felt. The enrol- 
ment of voters’ and women’s names, 
particularly the former, pledging them- 
selves to do what they can, consistently 
with their other political duties, for the 





election of representatives and senators 





——= 
who favor woman suffrage, will final) 
bring such stress upon legislators that 
the measure will be carried. In Pep 
vania the Constitution is iron-clad, and 
must be changed by a popular vote, But 
in the appointment of electors for y, 8 
President and Vice-President, the National 
Constitution accords women the priyi] 
to vote, and they are only debarred from 
it by statute. By a majority of one y 
the Legislature might give it to the women, 
It js our wisdom to ask the legislators in 
every State tu give what they can give, 

Mrs. Patience W. Kent believed in en. 
listing the men. They have greater 
power to work than the women. Mep 
members are more able than women mem. 
bers to bring conviction to bear upon our 
legislators. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, of Allegheny, 
said she was glad that the only way to 
get the suffrage was through a change of 
Constitution, so that when we have it, it 
will rest upon a sure foundation. This 
country began by giving very few people 
the right tovote. First church-members, 
then the rich, then the poor, then the 
white, then the black, then the red men, 
Now red, white and black vote, but the 
women are still excluded. It is most un- 
fortunate to give a Legislature the power 
to tamper with inherent rights, and I am 
happy that we live in a State where our 
rights cannot be so tampered with. 

Francis Hicks and J. P. Hannum spoke 
briefly. 

Miss Margaret B. Jackson was anxious 
to hear of some method by which organi 
zation can be accomplished. How many 
suffrage societies are there in Chester 
County? Only one. A society should be 
organized in every town and village in 
the county. She was looking to the 
State to indicate how to move toward that 
end. 

Mrs. Patience Kent thought, as the 
Kennett organization was a county soci- 
ety, it was its duty to organize local 
societies. 

Mrs. Selina D. Holton thought the 
plan feasible. We need to make a new 
departure by creating local organizations, 

Miss Campbell thought the county 
should hold itself responsible, and not 
the State. 

Miss Bessie C. Todhunter, a bright 
young teacher in Martin Academy, gave 
aconcise argument upon the inalienable 
right of women to the ballot. 

Mrs. Blankenburg stated that, as women 
are eligible to serve on school boards, she 
would like to know how many women in 
this county occupy such positions. It 
was stated by Benjamin P. Kirk that 
there were probably twenty-five in the 
county. Several years ago, when there 
was but one woman on the Kennett school 
board, that woman was worth all the 
other members. 

The evening meeting, despite a heavy 
storm, was well attended. ‘The Star or- 
chestra furnished instrumental music, 
and the Swayne family sang another 
beautiful selection. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
delivered a fine address. 

Miss Matilda Hindman followed with 
practical statistics and experiences. 

At the evening session, Dr. Agnes 
Kemp, of Harrisburg, offered prayer. 
The Star orchestra gave a selection. Mr. 
Blackwell and Miss Hindman made able 
addresses. 

Miss Jane Campbell read the resolution 
passed by the Legislature of Wyoming, 
testifying to the value of woman’s vote 
upon the politics of that State. 

Mrs. Blankenburg gave statistics from 
Wyoming, calling attention to the impor- 
tance of missionary work. 

The Swayne family then rendered the 
beautiful quartette, ‘‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” 

NORRISTOWN. 

A suffrage convention met in Norris- 
town, Pa., March 15, under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association. The State president, Mrs. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of Philadel- 
phia, presided. She spoke cheering words, 
and endeavored to direct the footsteps of 
suffragists in the right path. 

A short address of welcome was ten- 
dered by Mrs. M. P. Beaver. Miss Camp- 
bell, the State corresponding secretary, 
made a happy response, and read an able 
paper on organization. 

Miss Sara L. Oberholtzer read an origt 
nal song, and gave good reasons why 
women want to vote. She was followed 
by the venerable and beloved Dr. Hiram 
Corson, one of the oldest pioneers in the 
woman suffrage cause, now over ninety. 
He described the infamy of the present 
legal status of woman in Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Middleton sang a beautiful solo. 

Dr. Agnes Kemp, of Harrisburg, fol- 
lowed. 

Miss Hindman, of Allegheny, gave 
useful information about constitutional 
amendments and experience with bills 
before the Legislature. ; 

Isaac Roberts gave reas” her lads 
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have equal rights with men. The 

oon session closed with singing by 

rs. Middleton. Lunch was served in an 

adjoining room, and the recess was passed 
in social converse. : 

The evening session opened with sing- 
ing by the little temperance girls of the 
Loyal Legion. Miss Campbell read the 
resolution of the Wyoming Legislature, 
and a poem on women school directors. 

Mrs. Conrow gave a good suffrage 
paper, after which Henry B. Blackwell, 
of Boston, delivered a most impressive 
jecture, that was listened to with interest 
and attention. After violin and piano 
music by the Misses Egbert, Miss Matilda 
Hindman, of Allegheny, described her 
large experience in suffrage work for the 
last twenty-one years. Mrs. Blankenburg, 
our State president, made many good sug- 
gestions for work in the future. 

We thank all who so willingly took part 
jn the good work, and hope that the con- 
yention may prove as profitable to the 
Montgomery County W. S. A. as it was 
pleasant to us to entertain our guests. 





SCRANTON. 

We had an enthusiastic gathering at 
Scranton, Pa.,on March 17th. The Lack- 
awanna County Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the State officers held a confer- 
ence in the M. E. Tabernacle. The first 
session was called to order by Rev. 
Amanda Deyo, who welcomed the distin- 
guished visitors, and invited the State 
President, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
to take the chair. A choir of young ladies 
sang a beautiful selection. Miss Jane 
Campbell, of Philadelphia, responded to 
the cordial welcome of the Lackawanna 
County ladies. She outlined a course of 
work, beginning with the primaries. Her 
paper was full of practical suggestions 
and bright ideas. At the request of the 
president, she read as a keynote and text 
for the conference, the resolutions re- 
cently adopted by the Wyoming State 
Legislature. 

Mrs. Blankenburg supplemented these 
resolutions with additional facts relative 
to Wyoming. In the entire State, there 
is not a woman in jail, and very few men 
there. ‘There is not a woman pauper, and 
very few men of that class. The percent- 
age of divorce is less than in any other 
State. 

The first question on the programme 
was **What is Suffrage?” It was answered 
by Mr. Blackwell, of Boston, who gave 
as his definition: ‘‘Suffrage is the author- 
itative expression of an opinion upon mat- 
ters of public interest.” 

The next question, ‘‘Who exercise the 
Franchise?’ was answered by Miss Hind- 
man, of Allegheny City, who said that, 
under the present constitution of the 
State, all male citizens can vote. When 
the original constitution was formed, 
women had the right to vote, and some 
did so, but the right was afterward taken 
away by reconstruction of the constitu- 
tion in 1874. 

The next question, ‘‘Why do not women 
vote?” was answered by Mrs. Annabel 
Morris Holvey. Women cannot do so 
because a majority of the men who have 
the power to reinstate woman in her orig- 
inal right are oblivious of any obligation 
to deal justly by those who are at their 
mercy. Other members of the Association 
followed with suggestions and ideas. 

“Do women want to vote?’ was an- 
swered by Mr. Thomlason, who thought 
& majority of women are so engrossed 
with their domestic duties that they do 
not know whether they want to vote or 
not, having had little time or inclination 
to study the merits of the question. 
This brought out a protest from the ladies 
of Lackawanna County, who declared that 
most women do want to vote. 

Mr. Thomlason was sustained in his po- 
sition by Mrs. Holvey. 

“Why do women want to vote?’ was 
ably answered by Mrs. Deyo. 

“What benefit would accrue to woman 
by her voting?’ was answered by Mrs. 
Dr. DeGraw, who believed that the baliot 
in the hands of woman would endow her 
with means of self-protection, give weight 
to her opinions, and add to her dignity and 
intelligence. 

The choir then sang acceptably, ‘Sweet 
Evening Bells,” while a committee of 
ladies passed through the audience solic- 
iting new members for the Association. 

“How to gain the Suffrage?” was intel- 
ligently answered by Rev. J. C. Hogan, 
of Forest City. The first thing was to 
organize, in every town and hamlet. No 
Matter how small the number at first, it 
would be sure to grow. Above all, get 
our ideas into the daily press, which is 
doing so much to educate the public. We 
should use moral suasion, persuasion and 
the boycott. 

Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, of Philadelphia, 
formerly of Scranton, gave an interesting 
history of the inception and growth of 
this movement in Scranton, showing how, 
from a small beginning, the society had 

At a> its present dimensions. 
board, Mrs. Ducecretary of Lackawanna 
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County, read the report of the society | portunity for the discussion of all ques- 


from its organization in April, 1889. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell gave some 
helpful and practical suggestions. 

At the evening session Mrs. Blanken- 
burg spoke briefly of the work, its obj ct 
and its progress. She referred to the 
meeting recently held in the Legislative 
Hall at Harrisburg, which was addressed 
by Rev. Anna Shaw, who delighted her 
great audience and made many converts. 

Miss Campbell read again the Wyoming 
resolution. 

Miss Matilda Hindman then explained 
the ways in which women would be ben- 
efited by the franchise. The nation needs 
woman’s vote for its safety, purity and 
perpetuity. The assertion that women do 
not want to vote was being emphatically 
contradicted by facts which prove the 
reverse. 

Miss Jane Campbell read a humorous 
poem, detailing the troubles of a school 
board when one member was a woman. 

Mr. Blackwell then gave an interesting 
résumé of the several steps taken by our 
government in extend ng the franchise. 
He held his audience with a profound 
interest, and created a deep impression. 
The address was a most able argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement as a means of 
promoting the welfare of mankind. 

[The foregoing account is condensed 
from longer reports sent by friends in 
the towns where the meetings were held. | 

- +o 
FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


CULPEPER, VA., MARCH 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the home of Capt. Daingerfield, near 
Culpeper, Va., on March 14, half a dozen 
Virginia women met to organize a local 
Equal Rights Association. Among them 
was Mrs. Orra Langhorne, whose work 
for suffrage in Virginia for many years is 
well known to the friends of the cause. 
To see even a small suffrage society 
formed in this charming but conservative 
Virginia town seems to this pioneer 
worker ‘‘the beginning of the end.” 
Each of the ladies present had for years 
been interested in the work, but only 
lately have they realized the importance 
of organization. The society was duly 
formed, and the name, ‘‘Culpeper Equal 
Rights Association,” adopted. The motto 
chosen was, ‘‘God and our right.” No 
other decisive action was taken, as a 
dreary evening had kept away a few 
friends of the cause who were anxious to 
join, and whose coéperation on all impor- 
tant points was desired. 

An English lady, who had voted in 
England ‘‘quite without thinking of it as 
an event,”’ was present. She was elected 
an honorary member, as, not being a citi- 
zen, she was barred from active member- 
ship. She gave the little body of Virgini- 
ans much encouragement by telling how 
well her countrywomen exercised the 
rights they had, and how that exercise of 
their privilege had ceased to be consid- 
ered remarkable or subject to criticism. 

Small as was this first meeting, a few 
earnest women can accomplish wonders, 
Agitation is half the battle, and there 
seems every reason for hope for the future 
of this society. As one of the members 
remarked gaily, ‘This may be considered 
in a double sense the beginning of a new 


E. R. A. in the Old Dominion.” 
H. H. D. 
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Editors Woman's Journal: 


The visit to this city of Mrs. May | American girl, in whom a spirit of inde- | 


tions in which women are interested. 
Government, temperance, religion, art, 
philanthropy—these are only some of the 
subjects which will be presented by lead- 
ing women. Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Hen- 
rotin will be the general presiding officers, 
but different sessions will be presided over 





by presidents of national bodies and lead- 
| ing foreign delegates. Special trains will 
probably be run from Philadelphia and 
| New York to take out the women who 
wish to be present. When the time ap- 


proaches, arrangements will be made for 





the accommodation in lodging-houses of | 
| those who come. All these things and | 


| much more of interest Mrs. Sewall told 
| us in her own charming manner. Mrs. 
| Helene Goldsmith sang acceptably, and 
| then those present had an opportunity of 
| being presented to the speaker. 

| Inthe afternoon of the same day Mrs. 
| Sewall addressed an audience of ladies in 
one of the parlors of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and yesterday she was one of the 
principal speakers at the annual dinner 
of Sorosis, which took place at the Hotel 
Savoy. Mrs. Sewall has already spoken 
in Philadelphia, and expects before long 
to be in Washington. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society held 
its regular bi-monthly meeting on March 
18 at the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club. 
Mrs. A. B. Stone read a paper on ‘‘Natur- 
alism in Art,” and Mrs. S. A. Raborg 
played delightfully. About a hundred 
young Jewish women met on March 20 
in Lexington Avenue Opera House, and 
formed a Young Ladies’ Charitable Or- 
ganization. Miss Bessie Kalisher was 
elected president, and Miss Kate Gold- 
stein secretary. These gatherings are 
notable as indicating the increasing dis- 
position of young women to band them- 
selves together for purposes of cultivation 
or philanthropy. 

The annual election of the Society of 
Political Study took place on Tuesday, 
March 7. The following officers were 
chosen : 


President—Theresa Barcalow. 

Vice-Presidents—Emily 8. Wakeman, Alma 
Calder Johnston, Martha A. Bishop. 

Recording Secretary—Emily Beckwith. 

Corresponding Secretary—Katherine D. Blake. 

Treasurer—Emily Goldmark. 

There will be only three more meetings, 
which will be held as usual at 305 East 
17th Street, on Tuesdays, at 3.30 P. M. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 


_ +@e _ 


IN MEMORIAM. 





The many friends of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cobb, late of Cambridge, Mass., and well 
known as an earnest suffragist, will 
sympathize deeply with her in the loss of 
her eldest daughter, Mrs. Ratti, who 
died suddenly of apoplexy on February 
20, in New York City, where she had been 
engaged with almost phenomenal success 
in literary and journalistic work. 

Mrs. Ratti’s father, the late C. D. Cobb, 
was the founder of the immense grocery 
business which has spread its ramifica- 
tions over Boston and suburbs, and fur- 
ther afield throughout New England, and 
the home of the family was for many 
years at 855 Main Street, Cambridge. The 
children were educated in the public 
| schools, and after their father’s death 
| were taken abroad by their mother to 
complete their education. In Italy, the 
| dreamland of youthful romance, the eld- 
| est daughter, Fannie, a strikingly beauti- 
| ful girl of twenty-one, married a native 
Italian in 1887. But the high-minded 
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her helpful letters of advice and commen- 
dation. In New York she speedily en- 
larged her journalistic connection, besides 
writing articles and stories for period- 
icals of a higher literary character, which 
were seldom refused. An article for 
children, which she was never to see in 
print, had been accepted by St. Nicholas, 
to which the ‘Open Sesame” is known to 
an infinitesimal few among the myriads 
who besiege its pages. The very day of 
her death, a letter came offering her a 
position on the regular staff of the New 
York Recorder, and she had also under 
consideration a proposition made her by 
the Mail and Express. 

She was remarkably beautiful person- 
| ally, and had moreover a rare charm of 
manner. One whose profession has 
| brought her into contact with many peo- 
| ple said of her, ‘“‘I have rarely been so 
| drawn to any one.” For her, the brief 
| inscription at the grave of Adelaide 
Neilson would seem singularly appropri- 
ate: ‘Beautiful, Gifted, Resting.” 

ELIZABETH B. WALLING. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott’s talks in 
New York City proved so great a success 
that Mr. Augustin Daly engaged her to 
give them at his theatre as a part of the 
Lenten courses. 

The Princess Kaiulani, of Hawaii, 
visited Wellesley. She was shown over 
the college, and given lunch in the Faculty 
parlor. When she was about to leave, the 
students gave her a rousing college cheer. 

The report of the National Woman’s 
Council’s committee on dress is out at 
last, and is very interesting. It will be 
published in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, with 
pictures of the costumes recommended for 
the World’s Fair. 

The Boston Primary Union meeting of 
Sunday School Teachers, which has been 
held in Chapel Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, will be held at Wesleyan Hall, 
| No. 36 Bromfield Street, every Saturday 
at 2 o’clock, for the study of the Interna- 
tional and Blakeslee Lessons, until further 
notice. 

Beautiful photographic transparencies 
of New Hampshire mountain scenery are 
the loveliest possible Easter presents. 
Mrs. T. E. M. White, of North Conway, an 
artist of rare merit in this special line, 
will be in Boston for the next fortnight, 
and has for sale on exhibition at No.8 
Hamilton Place a variety of landscapes, 
Easter lilies, and winter scenes well worth 
examination. Our readers will do well 
| to call on Mrs. White at once. 

The N. E. Homestead of March 2 re- 
peated the incorrect statement that ‘‘dur- 
ing the discussion of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill by the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, opponents of the 
woman suffrage bill were hissed by the 
| ladies.” This was not true. A _ faint 
sound of disapproval (not a hiss) from a 
single individual was heard once, which 
came from a gallery crowded with women 
| and men, but whether that individual was 
| man or woman it would be impossible to 
' decide. The misstatement was *‘an inven- 
| tion of the enemy.” 
| In order to replenish the treasury of 
| that worthy institution, the Home for 
Aged Couples, of which Dr. Elizabeth 
Abbott Carleton is president, a ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s Night” wil? be given in Music Hall, 
Boston, on Tuesday, April 4. A recep- 
| tion will be held from 6 to 8 o’clock, after 
| which the supper, a concert and speaking 
Among those who will 











| will take place. 


Wright Sewall has aroused much interest | pentenss aad Seeman 6f Cie an8 | be present are the Governor, Rev. E. E. 


in the International Congress of Women | 
to be held in Chicago May 15—20. Before | 
her arrival the feeling about it was lan- | 
guid, but her addresses have awakened | 
enthusiasm, and it is probable that a | 
large delegation will go from New York. | 
On Thursday evening, March 16, our City | 
League held a special meeting for Mrs. | 
Sewall at the hall, 125 East 23d Street. 
The room was crowded, many notable and 
important persons being present. Mrs. 
Sewall delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress, describing the proposed proceed- 
ings of the Congress and the delegates 
expected from foreign countries. She 
gave many important details in regard to 
the inception and conduct of the great 
undertaking. The Congress is to assem- 
ble in the Art Building, which has been 
constructed for this and similar gather- | 
ings. It is situated in Chicago, on the 
lake front, near the Auditorium. This is 
several miles from the Fair grounds, but 
will be all the more accessible for those 
who dwell in or are visiting the city. 
There are two large halls in the build- 
ing, each capable of seating 2,500 people, 
besides smaller halls and conference 
rooms. The Congress is so wide in its 
scope that it is expected that two ses- 
sions will be going on at the same time, 
one in each of the great halls, while there | 
will be departmental Congresses in the | 
smaller halls; thus there will be an op- | 








| action had been fostered as a matter of 
principle by her mother, could not long | 
endure the system of restraint and suspi- 
cious espionage exercised almost as a 
matter of course in a land where woman 
is simply an appendage of man; and, 
entirely with her mother’s approval and 
coéperation, Mrs. Ratti returned a year 
ago to America, being forced by law to 
leave her little daughter in the land of 
her birth, but intending to return to Italy 
during the coming summer, and, if a 
mother’s love could accomplish it, bring 
her child to America. 

With brave and cheerful determination, 
Mrs. Ratti set out to make a career for 
herself, and with that intent she went 
first to Philadelphia, where she studied 
designing, having a decided talent in that 
direction, as well as for drawing and 


| painting, at the same time writing,a little | 


| for the papers. Although she had never 
| before written a line for publication, her 
success was so immediate and remarkable 
| that she decided to turn her entire atten- 
tion to journalism. Her thoughts were | 
always bright and timely, and she had | 
eminently the gift of clothing them in | 
appropriate and attractive;language. She | 
soon saw that it would be to her profes- 

sional advantage to live in New York, 

whither she went, keeping'her connection 

with the Press, whose editor-in-chief con- 
tinued,his friendly interest in her,‘writing | 


| Hale, Rev. Dr. Donald, Rev. Mr. Moxom 
and Rev. Mr. Gordon. The committee in 
| charge is Mrs. William B. Tilton, Mrs. 
| Hiram Emery and Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
' nell. 

At a recent session of the Boston City 
Council, the mayor transmitted a commu- 
nication from Caroline M. S. Frazar, sec- 
retary of a committee composed of repre- 
| sentatives of several associations inter- 


| ested in charitable work in this city, ask- 


| ng that a committee, to consist of three 
| delegates of each of the several organiza- 
| tions in the committee, among which are 
| the Women’s Christian Temperance 
| Union, the Women’s Charity Club, etc., 
| be selected to inspect the public institu- 
| tions; also for the appointment by the 
mayor of a permanent committee of men 
and women to visit the institutions. The 
| committee should have no executive 
| powers and no salaries, but should be 
| free to inspect. The mayor stated that 
| he favored the suggestion. It was referred 


| to the committee on public institutions. 








TuHat cure of Geo. W. Turner, of Gal- 
way, N. Y., of{scrofula, by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, was one of the most remarkable 
on record. 





hine Habit Cured in 10 


Mor 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OPIUM DR. J.STEPHENS Lebanon.Ohia. 
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"AMUSEMENTS. 
H O L LIS STREET 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 
March 27—FIVE NIGHTS, 


Monday, 
| and SATURDAY MATINEE, 


‘THEATRE OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS 


Plays of Literature. 


Evenings at 7.45. Sat. Matinee at 2. 
Saturday evening, April 1—Subscription night. 
To members only. 


THEATRE OF ARTS AND LETLERS. 
April 3—Blue Jeans. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 


Week Beginning March 27th, 


WM. CILLETTE 


“The Private Secretary.” 





Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





MARCH 27th, SEVENTEENTH WEEK 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON sseseee Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Wm. A. Brady’s Big Production, 


AFTER DARK, 


In the famous Concert Hall Scene—DAGMAR 
and DeCELLE, McINTYRE and HEATH, MAG. 
GIE CLINE, HERBERT LAMARTINE. 

Week April 3d—YON YOHNSON. 


MR.&MRS.T.E.M. WHITE, 
OF NORTH CONWAY, N.H., 


Will have some of their 


Window Transparencies and Photographs 


AT 








MR. GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 
8 Hamilton Place, 
For the two weeks preceding Easter. Mra. 


White will be in attendance. 


Party Gloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


CEO. H. 
wey 





LLOYD, 






OPTICIAN, 
ia Fn. 357 Washington St., 
. BOSTON. 


Maker of the Beat 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASESS 


Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. §# Please note 
initials Geo. H., and number, 357. 
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For the Woman’s Journal). 


SHE’S COMING RIGHT ALONG. 


BY SUSAN H. WIXON. 


Without an ache, without a pain, 
A woman in the throng, 

With sparkling eye and fearless step, 
She's coming right along. 


She is not cramped, nor held a siave 
By band, or cord, or thong; 

Ip gown hygienic in its make, 
She's coming right along. 


Life's battles and its foes to meet, 
Her hands and nerves are strong; 
With well-stored mind and reason clear, 
She's coming right along. 


The highest prize she yet will take, 
The sciences among; 

In literature, also in art, 
She’s coming right along. 


She’s independent in her way, 
Above all thought of wrong ; 
With high ideals, strong and true, 
° She’s coming right along. 


Better than gold, truer than steel, 
Upon ber lips a song, 
All weary, waiting ones to cheer, 
She’s coming right along. 
Wherever human needs appear, 
Bravely she stands, and strong; 
In every great, progressive plan, 
She’s coming right along. 
sd «0> =_— 
THE PATIENT SEASONS. 





BY MARY A. MASON. 





How patiently the seasons bide their time! 
No murmur from the bud that months ago 
Was ready, were the earth inclined, to blow ; 
The birds are happy in their chosen clime. 


No doubt there are communings ‘neath the snow, 
And some bright eyes that never close in sleep, 
And some sharp ears that listen well and keep 

Sweet hope alive in little hearts below. 


Then let the Winter wear itself away ; 
Borne thither on the breast of freighted rills, 
A dream of Spring has touched the constant 
hills, 
And made the valleys patient of delay. 
— Youth's € Companten. 
as ~~ 


SLUMBER SONG. 





BY EDWIN B. LOWE. 


Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, darling, sleep. 
Low ‘mong the deep purple hills in the west 
The young silver moon slowly goes to her rest, 
The wing-wearied birds seek their homes in the 
trees, 
A lullaby song sings the redolent breeze, 
While softly the wee, sleepy katydids peep; 
Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, darling, sleep. 


Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, darling, sleep. 
Gone is the crimson frum out the far sky, 
Where glad Day departed; the tardy rooks fly 
To their homes in the pine woods—her lone 
vesper-bell 
The hermit thrush rings in the dim, silent dell; 
Through fleeces of cloud the pale yellow stars 
peep; 
Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, dariing, sleep. 
Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, darling, sleep, 
Nestled so gently on mother's fond heart; 
Sleep till calm Night and her shadows depart, 
Dream till the blossom bells waken again, 
Dream till the birds sing on valley and plain; 
Waken when Morn kisses earth and the deep. 
Hush, Baby, hush; sleep, darling, sleep. 
—Portland Transcript. 
tor” 


MARGERY’S SITUATION. 


BY HESTER VICKERY BROWN. 





The Emersons were slaves, bound hard 
and fast to the tyranny of custom—the 
bondage, of keeping up a fashionable ap- 
pearance with inadequate means to sup- 
port it. 

Upon Mrs. Emerson and Harry,the only 
son, the yoke did not weigh heavily, but 
it sorely galled Mr. Emerson; and Mar- 
gery, the only daughter, chafed against 
it with all the ineffectual impatience of 
her seventeen years. 

“Life would be so much easier if we 
could only give up pretending !” shecried ; 
but her mother and Harry scoffed at her 
philosophy. The striving and pretending, 
the staving off one debt and getting into 
another, went on apace. 

Lying alone in the hammock in the 
fragrant twilight of a late May day, Mar- 
gery was thinking over things in general 
with a noble discontent, when suddenly 
from the room beyond she heard the 
voices of her mother and father. Mrs. 
Emerson’s tones were conciliatory, as they 
were apt to be when she sought some new 
favor; her husband’s accents were shrill 
and impatient, as if his last thread of en- 
durance were strained. 

“I thought, Henry, you’d like the idea 
of Margery taking this trip with the 
Pages.” 

“Like it? Yes, immensely, but I think 
we shall all be called upon to take a trip 
to the poorhouse instead. I came to that 
conclusion this morning when three of 
Master Harry’s bills were forwarded me, 
each of them four times Jarger than it 
ought to be.” 

‘‘Well, but Henry, you can’t expect a 
young man to get through Harvard with- 
eut bills.” 





on ever since I can remember. 
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The conciliatory tone was dashed with | Now Cousin Sally was a maiden lady, 
defiance now, and the sharpness of the | with just such radical proclivities as were 
| beginning to make themselves apparent in 


answering voice was increased. 

“I don’t expect it. Considering the 
sort of young man Harry is, I should bea 
fool if Idid. And yet I don’t blame him 
half so much as [ blame myself. I started 
him wrong. He’d be twice the man he is 
now if he had been making his living for 
the last two years, instead of vying with 


millionaires’ sons, acting as though my | 
poor little bucket of resources were an in- | 


exhaustible spring. And though it is dif- 
ferent with Margery, the principle is the 
same. With all that her private schools 
have done for her, I doubt if she could 
earn a dollar for herself, and who knows 
how soon she may need it!” 

All this was so wildly unlike her much 
enduring, indulgent father that for a 
moment the unwilling listener on the 
piazza felt inclined to doubt both his 


identity and her own; but her disposition | 


was so like his that she felt an impatient 
pity for the feebleness of her mother’s 
reply. 

**But, Henry! Harry will be sure to 
repay you some day, and a girl as bright 
and pretty as Margery cannot fail to marry 
well.” 

**Now, May,” he answered, with added 


Miss Margery. Mrs. Emerson hesitated 
as to giving her consent. Then she saw 
the other side of the question. In both 
social and financial respects Miss Sally 
Parkhurst could afford todo as she pleased. 
Her favor was a thing to be desired. 
Margery did need a change; and, last of 
all, this often unwise but always loving 
mother hated to refuse her children any- 
thing. 

‘“*Very well,” she said; ‘‘but you must 
not stay too long. We’ll have your Class- 
Day dress made next week, and you know 
how important it is that you should be 
here to try it on.” 

“Oh, I know it’s very important,” wily 
Margery answered, gravely ; adding then, 
“I promise I will not stay long with 
Cousin Sally.” 

According to the letter of it, she kept 
her word. She only stayed over a couple 
of days in the tall old West End house 


' which had sheltered several generations 


vehemence, ‘‘that is just where the rotten- | 
‘in spirit with some anxiety and much 


ness of our system comes in. Harry will 


never repay me, for he has not been | 


brought up to any sense of moral obliga- 
tion. If he would put his shoulder to the 
wheel, I could manage to get through 
somehow. But I have no hopes of him. 
Why, to-day my friend Sinclair proposed 
giving Harry a place as clerk for the sum- 
mer, in his summer hotel in Maine. But 
none of that sort of thing for my son and 
heir! He is going with a party to the 
Adirondacks. Margery—bless the child! 
—would take a chambermaid’s place, I 
believe, if she thought that by doing so 
she could save me one pang. But I doubt 
if she could do even that. All her 
chances, it seems, are staked on a wealthy 
marriage—a pretty poor ambition, it 
strikes me, for days like these.” 

Then it was that Margery, like some 
modern Joan of Arc, heard a voice which 
whispered of a conflict beyond, with the 
hope of a victory. ‘Then it was that, 
leaning over the piazza rail, she said ex- 
citedly to herself : 

“7 will! 
for he could save papa more than half this 
worry. If he refuses to help me, I’ll give 


him a lesson he will not forget very | 


soon.” 

The next evening Harry came home to 
spend Sunday. Margery attacked him 
with all her might and main. Keeping 
her own project completely in the back- 
ground, she appealed to his sense of jus- 
tice, his sympathy, his manliness, and 


every other virtue it might be possible for | 


him to possess; but there was not a 
shadow of care upon Harry’s handsome 
face as he said: 

‘‘Now, Margery, you were always an 
agitator, but I think it’s a little unfair to 





of Parkhursts, but into those days was 
crowded much comfort and encourage- 
ment. From this old house, on the after- 
noon of the third day, a trembling though 
hopeful maiden, bag in hand, set out for 
Cambridge. and Miss Sally followed her 


sympathy. 

Margery’s scheme was to Cousin Sally’s 
liking; but handsome Harry, busy with 
his own plans and ambitions, had not the 
faintest premonition that Nemesis was 
approaching him. 

So far as his gay, ease-loving disposition 
would permit, those days were anxious 
ones even to him. But his spirits did not 
suffer thereby, and it was with an appe- 
tite wholly unimpaired that he walked 
into his boarding-house, in time for din- 
ner,on the evening of the day of Margery’s 
pilgrimage to Cambridge. 

There were several things on his mind 
just then, and a somewhat depressing 
letter from his father was in his pocket. 
But Fitch was telling a funny story as 
Harry seated himself. Catching the point 
in his own quick way, he laughed as 
heartily over it as any. Then he himself 
told an anecdote apropos of the other, and 
was listening to a confidence from his 


| neighbor on the right. 


I'll give Harry a chance first, | 


‘Say, Emerson, Miranda has gone 
away. We havea new table girl, and she’s 


| a beauty.” 





work on my feelings so near the end of | 


the year. You’d be eaten up with remorse 


if you got me so unstrung that I couldn’t | 


pass. 
right. 


And anyway, old girl, father’s all 


There’s 
always more or less of a racket, but we 
get there just the same.” 

‘*And to save him a little of the racket 


—to show him that, after all, he needn’t | 
despair of you—you’ll not take this posi- | 
tion with Mr. Sinclair, instead of going to | 


the Adirondacks?” 
Harry only laughed. 

for a hotel clerk, Margery. 

diamonds enough; and besides, I prom- 


ised Fiteh and Morrison months ago that Coffin,” he said. 


I'd go with them. A gentleman never 
breaks his word, you know.” 


This sort of thing has been going | 


| 


“T wasn’t made | 
I haven’t | 


Then behind him the new girl spoke. 

‘Will you have mulligatawny or lamb 
broth, sir?” 

If he had lost his composure com- 
pletely; if he had jumped up and de- 
nounced her, or even if he had fainted 
before his mulligatawny could reach him, 
this new table girl would hardly have 
been surprised. But he did neither. 

Starting slightly, he turned around and 
looked her in the face; but though his 
own ruddy cheek did change color, there 
was no recognition in his gaze. In the 
coolest possible voice he replied, ‘‘Broth, 
please !” 

Then Morrison across the table called 
out mockingly: ‘Our friend Emerson’s 


struck all of a heap with so much youth | 


and beauty.” 

Emerson, quite in his usual manner, 
answered, ‘‘I’m all of that, I assure you.” 

But all his sang-froid could not prevent 
him from finding that dinner a bitter one; 
and his father’s letter in his pocket seemed 
to have gained an added weight. 

An hour or two later, he retraced his 
steps toward the boarding-house, rang the 
bell, and brought the landlady herself to 
the door. 

‘*] want to see that new table girl, Mrs. 
“She left my mother 
| only this week, and I have a message for 


| her. Oh, it’s all right.” he added, im- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


He lightly tried to kiss her then, but the | patiently, as Mrs. Coffin lingered with 
scorn in her eyes deterred him, and his | some inquiry in her eyes; ‘*you needn’t be 


laughter subsided under her reply : 


“But the gentleman may break his | 
father’s heart one of these days, or tempt | 
him to try how fast a bullet can take him | 


out of his troubles.” 

Harry gave a long whistle. ‘‘Margery,” 
he cried, ‘‘what is a fellow to do undera 
tongue like yours?” 


But Margery knew sadly well that, , 


though he was neither bad at heart nor 
vicious, the ‘‘fellow” in question loved 


his own pleasure too well to do the thing | 
she required of him. When he had gone | 


she whispered to herself: 

“IT shall have to do it! 
heroic treatment for me as for him, but I 
don’t feel as if I could draw back now.” 

A day or two later, having still further 
matured her plans, she said to her 
mother : 

“If you don’t mind, mamma, I should 
like to go to Boston this week to visit 
Cousin Sally. You know she’s been ask- 
ing me ever since I wrote her that I could 
not go to school on account of my eyes. 
1 am sure she will not thinkit too much if 
I go for a few days now, and go again for 
Commencement week.” 


It’s just as | 


afraid.” 

Concluding that even if it were all 
wrong she had nothing to fear, the land- 
lady went out at once and sent the girl 
in. 

Margery came, with her pretty head 
erect, and no fear in her innocent eyes. 
But tumult was in her heart, and at first 
she could not find voice to answer his 
imperious greeting. 

‘*May I ask the meaning of this mas- 
querading, Miss Emerson? Whatever it 
is, you certainly choose a nice way to 
disgrace both yourself and me,” he said 
still more angrily, after a moment’s 
pause ; and then she flashed upon him. 

‘There never was disgrace in honest 
work! It’s you who are in much more 
| danger of disgracing us all, and perhaps 

you will think so yourself if your selfish- 
ness and extravagance kills papa. He is 
just sick with anxiety now, and you could 
save him from it if you only would. | 
am sure you could live on half what you 
do, and you have so much influence with 
mamma that she would save, too, if you 
would talk to her. I’m not clever, I know, 
but I could do the housemaid’s work, and 
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I would; but you will not do anything. 
You refused to take that situation, and 
you only laughed at me when I talked to 
you the last time you were home. And 
then [ just made up my mind that if you 
were too proud to work,I’d show you that 
I wasn’t!” 

All through this torrent of words her 
brother walked angrily around, aftecting 
not to listen. But he stood still now, 
looking sternly and seriously into her 
face. 

‘*And you will stay here and do this 
menial work just for the sake of shaming 
me?” 

Put in this way she did not like the 
sound of it, but she held her ground un- 
flinchingly. 

“I not only mean to say it, but I mean 
to do it. Oh, you need not look at me 
like that! I don’t like it—you may be 
sure. I could have sunk into the ground 
this evening when those young men joked 
about me. But I’ve begun, and | am 
going to go on. I’m not going to be a 
sham or a burden one day longer.” 

He walked away from her then, and 
leaning against the mantel, remained in 
utter silence fully five minutes. [fo most 
of us, however ease-loving or however 
hardened, there are moments when it is 
given us to see a new heaven and a new 
earth; and to Harry Emerson this flash 
of inspiration came as he stood studying 
the border of shells wherewith Mrs. Cof- 
fin had flanked her fireplace. 

Margery watched him with intense 
anxiety. Under all her pain and disap- 
pointment she had still such faith in him 
that it was not wholly a surprise to her 
when, returning to her side, he said, with 
all the anger gone from his voice: 

‘*We must call Mrs. Coffin in and ex- 
plain to her, Margery. Say anything you 
like—-I don’t care—but I’m going to take 
you in to Cousin Sally’s this evening. 
Your mission is accomplished. I'll take 
the hotel place or do anything else that I 
can to help; and when | fail, I’ll give you 
leave to go out to service again as fast as 
you please.” 

Margery, looking up at him through her 
happy tears, felt almost as if she were 
marring the splendor of his surrender by 
saying as she did: 

‘*But, Harry, 1 must tell you! Cousin 
Sally said that if you saw things this 
way, she would pay every debt you owe, 
and help papa out of the tight place he is 
in. She never did help us before, she said, 
because we seemed to her so lacking in 
good principle.” 

But even when Miss Sally had helped 
them to such an extent that they soon 
sailed past all the breakers of which I 
have written, Harry’s new manliness 
proved seaworthy. So effectually, indeed, 
did he learn the lesson which Margery 
gave, that his contributions to the family 
exchequer saved her from any need to 
take a second situation.— Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
~2~ —_——— 


MRS. DAVIS ON SUFFRAGE. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., MARCH 15, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis, in response to a 
request, has given her position on the 


| woman suffrage question, and the papers 





of the South are using it for all it is | 


worth, to try to check the rapidly grow- 
ing woman suffrage sentiment in this 
section. 

There are times to speak and times to 
be silent. Mrs. Davis had a great opportu- 


nity to show her wisdom by silence, when | 


. 


one who might be expected to s e 
favorably of the rights of millions ot 
women to whom privileges can come onl 


through the possession of rights. 4 


legacy, and a pension of a few thousands 


a year from the people of the Southern 
States, are privileges well enloulsteh an to 
engender a preference for privileges Over 
rights; but this advocate of Privileges 
should remember that she is the only 
woman in the South who is enjoying sue) 
substantial privileges. 

Mrs. Davis further says: “C ertainly, 
there is a great element of danger in a 
introduction into the family circle of 4 
new subject of discord, and one so graye 
as a political difference would soon be 
come.” We can hardly wonder at this 
echo from the days when priests and 
statesmen commanded “servants to be 
obedient to their masters, and to please 
them in all things, not answering again,” 
and ‘Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear, not only to the good, but 
also to the froward.” Those were days 
when the idea that every human being has 
human rights was entirely ignored. 

But the next sentence in Mrs. Dayig’ 
article is an astonishing declaration 
from such a source. She says: “It jg 
every woman's duty to qualify herself to 
teach her children their rights under the 
Constitution, and urge their unfaltering 
maintenance of them as a paramount duty 
to the next generation.” As Mrs. Davis 
prefers privileges to rights, would it not 
be better to teach the children privileges 
instead of rights? Lf her position is right, 
there must have been something wofully 
wrong in the education of herself and 
contemporaries in regard to both rights 
aud privileges under the Constitution. 
Since this can scarcely be disputed in 
regard to what were then taught to be 
rights under the Constitution, may she 
not be as as wofully mistaken in regard 
to the rights of women under a civilization 
that has swept past her, and left her with 
nothing but the bitter fact that what she 
was taught to believe were rights haye 
been stricken out from a place in Ameri- 
can civilization? As a Southern woman 
who is demanding rights, our earnest 
prayer is that the women of the South 
to-day may be moreisuccessful in teaching 
their children their rights under the Con- 
stitution than the Mother of the Confder- 
acy, who, when armed with privileges 
only, was so “potential in molding the 
policy of parties.” 

Mrs. Davis proceeds: “It has been 
urged that women without protectors and 
holding property are taxed without repre- 
sentation. ‘This is certainly an infringe- 
ment of their rights, yet it it is very difii- 
cult to fix up a plan of discrimination 
between them and those who have male 
voters to protect their rights and property. 
It is a subject on which I have thought 
without arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusion.”’ Our venerable friend wili find a 
conclusion at once, if she will consult the 








Constitution as an individual in a repxbli- 
can government, instead of as an echo of 


| a past régime that recognized neither 
| rights nor privileges. 





called upon for an opinion concerning | 


the political freedom of women. 
the progressive New South of to-day, 
with its new ideas, and new types of men 
and women, Mrs. Davis’s voice sounds 
like sepulchral tones from the tomb. As 
a Southern woman, and the wife of a 


Confederate soldier who was in camp, | 
field, and prison, during the entire Davis | 


régime, and who to-day declares he will 
never vote for any party that does not 
unequivocally declare for woman suffrage, 
I wish to meet some of the points made 
by the Mother of the Confederacy. 

Mrs. Davis says that her ‘“‘opinion will 
not probably influence any one of the two 
parties who are for and against woman 
suffrage.” As to her lack of influence on 
the great question of to-day, we think she 
is right. The ideas of the ante-bellum 
school to which she belongs died a violent 
death, three decades ago. A new woman- 
hood is with us to-day, whose duties, 
under changed conditions, are not ‘‘so 
numerous and arduous” as to prevent 
them from assuming the new responsibil- 
ities of life. The glorious day is with us 
when we Southern women have time to 
find ourselves, to glory in the discovery, 
and to demand that our individuality be 
recognized by civilization. 

Mrs. Davis says: “I prefer privileges 
to rights, and cannot see in what manner 
the suffrage would benefit our sex.’’ The 
Mother of the Confederacy, having en- 
joyed through life the privileges of in- 
herited wealth and reflected fame, is not 


Here in | 








And then Mrs. Davis asks. ‘‘Would it 





+ No other medicine eve? 
Hood Ss placed before the public 
+ has won the 
Sarsaparilla peoie. cous 
‘| dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sarsa- 
Ss parilla. From a small beginning this 
| medicine has steadily 
Pecu l lar and rapidly increased in 
T popularity until now it has the largest 
oO sale of any preparation of its kind. 
it | Its success it has won simply 
se because it is constantly proving 
| that it possesses positive merit, and 
n does accomplish what is claimed for it. 
This merit is given 
Strengt 9 Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
by the fact that it 
Economy, is prepared by @ 
A Peculiar Combination, Propor- 
n tion and Process known only t0 
® Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative and by which the full 
medicinal power of all the 
Power ingredients used is retained. 
| oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
al! over the country testify to 
wonderful benefit derived 
Doses from it. If you suffer from 
any disease or 
One Dollar affection caused 
by impure blood, take 
Be Sule iiooc's sarsaparilla. 
Sold 
To Cet by all ] 
druggists. C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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ot sae that when a woman appropri- 
poe the rights of a man, she should also 
assume his duties?” We answer, the 
gomen who want to vote are not asking 
for the rights of men, they are asking for 
their own rights, and consequently have 
their own duties to attend to. If the 
appropriation of rights carries with it the 
assumption of duty, we think Mrs. Davis 
would indeed have “found her duties 
numerous and arduous.” 

And now comes the alarming informa. 
tion that ‘history does not furnish a 
single instance of a band of Amazons 
who. though ever so patriotic, did not 
become bloodthirsty and unsexed in this 
unnatural r4le.” As we have no Amazons 
in this country, we suppose she forgot 
her subject for a moment, and permitted 


her mind to wander over fields of carnage | 


red with the blood of patriots who fell in 
defence of human rights. 


Mrs. Davis says that she ‘‘shudders to | 


think of the consequences of the experi- 
ment of woman suffrage.” This is not the 
first time she has shuddered at the experi- 
ment of restoring human rights. She 
goes on to say that women have a higher 
and holier sphere within their homes, and 

“that apportionment of duty which has 
answered the needs of humanity for centu- 


ries, and which was recognized by our | 


Lord,’seems to me approved by experience 


and worthy to be maintained and re- | 


spected forever.” 
Confederacy thought the slave of ante- 
bellum days had his apportionment of 
duty recognized by our Lord, but the 
Lord went back on that idea with great 
emphasis, and may he not do so again? 
It looks like it, when the big-brained, 
great-souled women of the South are ig- 


noring privileges and clamoring for rights. | 


When such women as Caroline Merrick, of 
Louisiana, Harriet B. Kells, of Mississippi, 


Ellen S. Hildreth, of Alabama, Virginia , 
Augusta | 


D. Young, of South Carolina, 
and Claudia Howard, of Georgia, Lide 


Meriwether, of ‘Tennessee, Orra Lang- | 


horne, of Virginia, Mary B. Clay, Laura 
Clay and Eugenia B. Farmer, of Kentucky, 


Kate Cunningham and Clara McDiarmid, | 


of Arkansas and Rebecca Henry Hayes and 
Grace Danforth,of Texas, are getting their 
liberty caps ready, the women of the New 
South will have to fall in line, and they 
will not appeal to Southern men in vain. 
The Mother of the Confederacy and all 
who hold similar opinions need not shud- 
der at a shadow the sunlight of liberty 
will so easily dispel. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, in conclusion, re- 
quests that her ‘opinions betaken for what 
they are worth.” They will be so taken. 

JOSEPHINE K, HENRY. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN BALTI- 
MORE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Feb. 22d in the Monumental City was a 
day of blizzards and cyclones combined. 
Consequently, few were abroad on foot, 
but hansoms and horse cars were crowded, 
One of the latter plebeian vehicles con- 


veyed your correspondent to Dushane | 


Post Hall, where the W. R. C. Depart- 


ment of Maryland was in convention. | 


After presenting my credentials to this 
august and patriotic band of women, and 
listening to the excellent reports of the 
retiring officers, I 
found myself in another building, the 
Mary Whitall Thomas Memorial Hall, 
headquarters of the Maryland W.C.T. U., 
No. 85 Gay St. 

We found the ladies in charge of the 
free kindergarten, which holds its ses- 
sions in a large room of the building, 
holding a patriotic celebration. The room 
was handsomely decorated with flags. 
The ladies in charge told to the little 
folks the story of Columbus. The speaker 
brought vividly before them the struggles 
and final triumph of Columbus, the lofty 
character of Washington, and his self- 
sacrificing devotion to the cause of free- 
dom. The majority of these juveniles 
were Poles and Italians, and the story 
was new to them, and was received with 
keen relish, as one could easily discern by 
their rapt attention. Then each little 
Scholar was given a miniature American 
flag, and while singing national airs to a 
spirited organ accompaniment, the flags 
were vigorously waved by the chubby 
young hands. Ata given signal, the lit- 
tle waifs marched out to the dining hall, 


where the generosity of the W. C. T. U.’s | 


of Baltimore had spread for them a gen- 
erous feast. This is the only free kinder- 


garten in the city, and is supported and | 


conducted entirely by women. 

But my time was limited, and T has- 
tened back to Dushane Post Hall, in time 
to partake of an excellent lunch, and re- 
Mained during the afternoon session. The 
Teports of officers showed an increase of 
nearly 300 members during the past year, 
while eight hundred dollars had been ex- 
pended in relief. 

An open meeting was held in the hall at 
night, where a delightful musical and 


So the Mother of the | 


slipped away, and soon | 
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literary programme was rendered, 
address delivered by Mrs. J. A. Whittier, 
of Brunswick, N. J., Senior Vice-presi- 
dent of the National W. R. C. 

A ball was given by Post 46, in a large 


hall just across the street, and of course | 


your country cousin took a peep at the 
gaieties, as all the ladies of the Corps had 
been presented with tickets by the officers | 
of the Post. Many of the ladies and gen- | 
tlemen were in continental dress, and ten 
little children in powdered wigs, gowns, 
| silver buckles, knee breeches, etc., danced 
| the stately minuet, to the delight of the 
large audience. A large orchestra dis- 
coursed excellent music during the entire 
| evening. AsI viewed the festive scene, 
| Tcould not but wonder if, a century hence, 
| Frances Cleveland dances and tea parties 
will be held, where the ladies will disport 
| themselves in decolleté dresses with straps 
of flowers across the shoulders in lieu of 
sleeves, pearl-embroidered slippers, ete. 
Colora, Md. SELINA SPARKLE. 
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INDIANAPOLIS WOMAN’S COUNCIL. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Local Council of Indianapolis has 
held its third quarterly meeting. This 
association, though not yet a year old, is 
| already a power, and bids fair to become 

the leading spirit of women’s work in this 
| city, since it is the combination of all 
forms of organized effort. At the last 
meeting, resolutions from different soci- 
eties belonging to the Council were read, 
and the sympathy and approval of the 
Council asked. These resolutions em- 
braced a variety of topics, and represented 
different interests. 

One, offered by the Silver Star Assem- 
bly, a branch of the Knights of Labor, re- 
solved that : 

Inasmuch as many working - women are 
compelled to use the horse-cars as a means of 
transportation, and inasmuch as in other large 
cities the working-women are enabled to obtain 
reduced rates of transportation, the Indianapolis 
Street R. R. officials be interviewed, and an effort 
| made to have similar rates given to the working- 

women of Indianapolis. 

The Society of Hygiene wished the sup- 
| port of the Council in behalf of an effort 
| to lay before the Indiana Legislature,now 
| in session, a petition asking that the bane- 
| ful influences of narcotics and alcohol be 
| made a regular part of the course of in- 
struction in the public schools, that chil- 
dren may early be taught the danger of 
self-indulgence. This same society also 
has on foot a movement to have a chair of 
hygiene established in each college in the 
State. The Council gave its hearty ap- 
proval and support to these resolutions. 

The Central W.C. 'T’. U., which is much 
interested in all reform, aud takes a lead- 
ing part in all efforts toward social purity, 
is actively engaged in the effort to induce 
the city officials to close all places of evil 
resort in the city. All its efforts are 
warmly seconded by the Local Council. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who is the 
spirit of all reform in Indiana, called the 
attention of the Council to a meeting of 
ladies at the house of Mrs. R. 8S. McKee, 
of this city, to consider the condition of 
the streets and alleys, and to make ar- 
| rangements that they be properly cleaned 
and that everything be put in readiness to 
prevent or check the spread of disease, 
| especially with reference to the appear- 
ance of cholera during the coming sum- 
|mer. Mrs. Sewall said that inasmuch as 
| at its last meeting in October the Council 
| had considered the same matter, and had 
| decided to take steps toward its accom- 
plishment, in seeking to have women put 
on the various city official boards, it was 
the part of the Council to endorse heartily 
this independent effort of women outside 
the Council. Mrs. Sewall further stated 
that a mass meeting of women of the city 
was to be called at the Propyleum, and 
urged the attendance of every one inter- 
ested in so important a cause. With en- 
thusiasm and interest, the Council unani- 
mously expressed approval of this action. 

It will thus be seen that the Indianapo-. 
lis Local Council is looked upon as a body 
of influential, thoughtful women, and 
| that societies, whether members or not, 
are equally anxious to obtain its support 
for whatever project they have in hand. 
There are now forty-seven associations 
enrolled, and each meeting enlists new 
members. 

The next meeting, in April, will be pub- 
lic, and it is hoped to prepare an interest- 
| ing programme for that occasion. 

JULIA HARRISON MOORE, 
Local Council of Women of Indianapolis. 
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FROM CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, MARCH 14, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin- 
nati invited the Representatives of Hamil- 
ton County, thirteen in number, to meet 
with them, and other of their constituents 
interested in the enfranchisement of 
women, last Saturday evening. Some 
promised to come, others plead previous 





engagements, but only one came, and he 


could remain but one hour. After listen- 
ing to one speech for the cause, he in- 
| formed us that he was not even in favor of 
| school suffrage, and would vote against it. 
| However, the cause gained many friends 
| and the club new members through the 
| speeches made that evening by a dozen 
| prominent men and women. 

As our legislators are all to be re-elected 
in the fall, we hope to enroll a list of suf- 
| fragists long enough to have some influ- 
| ence in converting the candidates or help- 
ing to defeat them. 
have men in the next Legislature who will 
| at least give a respectful hearing to the 
people they profess to represent. 

SARAH M. SIewers, M. D. 

331 Race St. 
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THE SUFFRAGE LAWS OF MAINE. 


| Editors Woman's Journal : 
| Lregret to ask for additional space, but 
| Mrs. Greeley’s rejoinder, in your issue of 
| Feb. 25, to my criticism of her previous 
| lettter, calls for further notice. In her 

first letter she complained of unfairness 
| because petitions for municipal suffrage 
for women were asking for it with an edu- 
cational qualification. 
complaint was groundless, I quoted the 
constitutional amendment recently made 
requiring the same qualification hereafter 
from new male voters. 

Mrs. Greeley said, ‘‘The only bar to suf- | 
frage in Maine is sex.” I quoted from the 


was admitted to the Union, showing that | 
there had always been several other 
‘“*bars.”” 

If these were not satisfactory and con- 
vincing answers, what can be? If, as she 
now says, ‘Law is no bar to the acts of 
officials and politicians,” why strive for 
suffrage laws and constitutional amend- 
ments? Will not the same violators of 
law who now, as she says, admit to the 
ballot box by wholesale those who have 
no right there, exclude women, in spite of 
law or amended constitution ? 

Since I cast my first presidential vote in 
1852, for that early advocate of human 
freedom, John P. Hale, I have acted as 
vote-distributor and have watched the 
polls at every election in our little town, 
with rare exceptions. At every important 
one I have participated in scrutinizing 
the voting list, and in ascertaining who 
were and who were not legal voters. Pau- 
perism—receiving assistance from the 
town during three months preceding elec- 
tion—has excluded men, otherwise quali- 
fied, from the ballot-box, almost every | 
year during that period. I recall at this 
moment one special instance of three men, 
two Republicans and one Democrat, in 
regard to whom decided differences of 
opinion existed, as to whether or no they 
came with the scope of the prohibition. 
Wishing to obtain absolutely unbiased 
opinions, we stated the cases, with a syn- 
opsis of the arguments on both sides, but 
without giving the political affinities of 
the men, to able lawyers out of town. 
The replies were that none of them were 
entitled to suffrage, and none of them 
voted. 

Another year a feeble old soldier of the 
War of 1812, who had become a town 
charge, not understanding his disability, 
hobbled to the polls, with the help of a 
friend, and begged the privilege of voting 
the Republican ticket. It was painful to 
deny him, but the case was plain, and the 
board of town officers, all Republicans, 
did deny him. At the elections last 
autumn, at least two men, otherwise con- 
stitutionally qualified, were disfranchised 
because they were paupers. A similar 
percentage in the whole State would dis- 
franchise 1,200. 

It is true, however, that neither consti- 
tution nor laws are perfectly executed. 
I have known cases where men properly 
excluded by the pauper clause, men not 
naturalized, men not residents the re- 
quired three months, or persons not 
twenty-one years old, have voted. Some- 
times it was through honest mistake; 
sometimes through legal points leaving 
room for an honest difference of opinion; 
sometimes the would-be voter or his friends 
deceived through false statements; some- 
times, perhaps, the election officers con- 
nived. But these cases have been excep- 
tional; in the great majority, the constitu- 
tion has been obeyed. Doubtless in some 
larger places the record may be less favor- 
able. But I do not believe that anywhere, 
even in Ellsworth, the constitutional re- 
strictions ontherightof suffrageare wholly 
disregarded. Mrs. Greeley’s words, if they 
had any definite meaning, meant that pau- 
pers, unnaturalized foreigners, and the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians 
voted without hindrance all over the State, 
whenever they chose. 

It must be remembered that party 
workers will not stand idly by and see 
men brought forward to vote the opposing 
ticket, against whose right to do so they 
can bring valid reasons. 

The question between Mrs. Greeley and 





To show that this | 


In this way we shall | 


25, 13893. 


myself is not one of betee ‘sensitive,’ or 
of looking at a woman’s wrongs from a 
woman’s standpoint, or of the “Golden 
Rule.” It is a question of facts, a ques- 
tion with which Judge Emery’s decision 
in the divorce case has nothing more to do 
than the Pope’s “mythical bull against the 
comet. 

I will repeat the statement in my pre- 
vious letter, that I have believed in woman 
suffrage for over forty years; that as a 
legislator (which I never expect to be), or 
as a private individual, | should vote for 
it, if presented to me. And this, not be- 


| cause [ think it would speedily bring the 


millennium, but because it is intrinsically 
right and just, is in the line of progress, 
and would tend to make men and women, 
the State and the nation, gradually better. 
But random and incorrect statements, 


| however forcible rhetorically, can never 


| 


| 


| 





| 
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permanently help a good cause, and they 

| are unworthy instruments to be used by 

the earnest advocates of a great reform. 
Castine, Me. G. H. W. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians ~~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 


constitution as adopted when the State | Circular or Catalogue. 


Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course ‘of ‘nog 6 It is well established, 
den from the beginning has admitted women stu 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College af Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter i d Sept 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session o) ——h.. October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
D co é uizzes, Labo- 


Three years 
rator Work. and full. Clinical owes. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


and Dispensaries of med York. For announcements 


and information a 
BAY Bt BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 





‘LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park ies Mh 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peteety diseases of 
women and children 


The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
° closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the Amy is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 











NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others, 


Oe My Mbmu 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

All others are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of their edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
SLIVER in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 
the horse. 


The above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail, 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on receipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO,, 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST FisH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES, | LU NCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 
FITS ® Dr. elps Brown — the noted 


ilepay Specialistand Herba fiat 
scovered that Epilepsy is caused by 

— + corenaement of the stomach. 

ALY: celebrated HERBAL REMEDIES for 

Epilept ics, which have cured thousands of cases. Send 

for particulars, testimonials, — oie “Treatise on the 


Cause and Cure of ay GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand Street, Jersey City, 


























COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back j 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there—s 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN MICHIGAN. _ suffrage was not based on manhood, but 


The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
the Michigan House of Representatives 
was vigorously debated on March 16, and 
was lost by one vote. The following 
report is condensed from the Detroit 
Tribune: 


The bill of Mr. Newkirk to confer the 
right of suffrage upon women at city and 
village elections was taken up in the House 
this afternoon. 

The galleries were filled to an unusual 
degree, and all the spare places on the 
floor were given up to the ladies. Many 
of them, but not all, were ardent members 
of the Equal Suffrage Association. They 
had been busy during the forenoon labor- 
ing with those who were lukewarm or 
opposed. Now, when the question was 
to be decided, they manifested an unusual 
degree of attention. 

hen the bill was placed on the special 
order, Mr. Moody, of Gratiot, a robust 
and hearty farmer, with a voice of camp- 
meeting compass, and a diffident assump- 


tion of authority that amused his fellow- | 


members, was called to the chair. 


Mr. Newkirk said he had been spoken of | 


in this Legislature as a man of radical 
ideas, which meant, he supposed, about 
the same thing as a crank. He had intro- 
duced several bills, not in his own inter- 
est, but for the welfare of the people. 
This bill, which bore his name, was a sub- 
ject he had long had at heart. The bill had 
been sneered at, he had been sneered at, 
the women of the country had been sneered 
at for wishing the passage of such a meas- 
ure for their enfranchisement. But all 
the sneers and gibes at either the bill or 
himself were powerless to prevent him 
from a hy ~ which he believed to be 
right. He had importuned no one to vote 
for the bill, but was content to let the 
question be settled by the House, com- 
posed us it was of men of honesty and 
judgment. If it was passed, it would he 
the proudest day of his life. He had not 
been forced into taking this attitude by 
the women. ‘The day he was elected, the 
subject was one uppermost in his mind. 
The only serious objection thus far 
advanced was the assumption that women 
had no place at the polls--their sphere 
was at home. He asked the soldiers who 
had suffered on the battletield and had 
been inmates of hospitals, whether the 
noble women who devoted themselves to 
the work of humanity in those hospitals 
were jeered at by the soldiers whom they 
nursed? Were they told they were out of 
place? Were they advised to go home? In 
the same way, were the women who 
devoted themselves to the care of the 
poor, the unfortunate, the dissipated and 
the criminal—working for reform—for 
the uplifting of the felon—were they 
advised to go home? Were the women 
employed in the instruction and welfare 
of children, were they jeered at—were 
they advised to stay at home and take no 
care of the instruction of the young? It 
had been said that women are so emo- 
tional they would frequently vote for bad 
laws in preference to good ones. Was 
there any doubt in the home as to the in- 
fluence of the wife and the mother in car- 
ing for the proper moral instruction of the 
young? Was there ever any question as 
to where women stood in all the great 
reforms of the day? Was not the work 
of women conspicuous in the improve- 
ment of the moral tone of the nation in 
respect*to temperance? If women were 
given the right to vote, the executive offi- 
cers of cities and villages would be of a 
higher and better moral standard. It had 
been said to him that the ballot was debas- 
ing; that association with politics and 
politicians was degrading. Who made it 
so? If it were true, the men alone had 
made it so. Women had had no part in it. 


' 
' 


| 
| 





on humanity. Women wereas well quali- 
fied to vote, and could vote as intelligently 
as any member of the House. He cited 
historical examples of women, Victoria, 
Lucy Webb Hayes, Mrs. Cleveland and 
‘Baby Ruth.” [Laughter and applause. | 
Look at Hiawatha—and the petitions from 
the land of the Chippewas in favor 
of this bill to-day. [Laughter.] He ap- 
pealed to the manhood, the broad judg- 
ment of the House to favor this bill. 

Mr. Covell, of Grand Traverse, said he 
believed women were superior to men; 
they wielded a larger influence. The 
moral rights of women were held in higher 
regard than those of men. Women had 
their sphere; it was the home. Home— 
the heaven of man—made so by the wife 
and mother. Are we going to elevate the 
standard of humanity—are we going to 
elevate women by granting them the 
privilege of voting? If he thought so, he 
knew of one vote that would be cast for 
this measure. Women to-day had more 
influence than men. They had more 
influence than if they were interested pol- 
iticians. Think of it—a woman as an 
office-seeker! A woman as a member of 
the Legislature—a wife as a member of 
the Legislature! No, women were cre- 
ated for a higher and a nobler purpose. 
He was not opposing the bill because he 
believed woman was a_ slave, but 
because woman had a higher des- 
tiny, a higher station than in the 
pool of politics. There were men in 
the House who had neglected their busi- 
ness to serve in the Legislature; much 
worse would it be to have the wife and 
mother leave her home sphere to take a 
place on this floor. He had seen minis- 
ters become office-holders, but not to the 
elevation of politics. Our statutes showed 
that men had looked more closely after the 
interests of women than after their own. 
He had not intended to speak upon 
the bill, but in deference to the women 
who surrounded him, in regard and obedi- 
ence to his wife, he was here to oppose 
it, as a measure not of reform but the 
reverse, and so in protection to the home 
he hoped the bill would not pass. 

Mr. Ewing, of Hillsdale, did not believe 
that this was a question which affected 
the welfare of women, for they were well 
taken care of. It did not affect the wel- 
fare of men, for they would take care of 
themselves. ‘The welfare of our country 
was the object aimed at. The ignorant 
voters of cities were factors in the hands 
of politicians. An ignorant woman was 
no better than an ignorant man. If we 
double the ignorant vote, are the public 
any better oft? Refined and educated 
women would shrink from the polls. 
Their purifying presence would not be 
seen there, and ignorance and vice would 
dominate politics. His mother was a 
woman. [Laughter.] At every election 
she cast four ballots—her husband’s and 
her three sons’. He did not believe that 
she wanted a fifth vote. 

Mr. Mills asked the gentleman from 
Hillsdale, Mr. Ewing, if he had heard 
from his mother to-day ? 

Mr. Ewing offered an amendment that 
no women should vote but those who 
could read the English language and 
write legibly the constitution of Michi- 


an. 
. Mr. Church, of Montcalm, hoped the 
amendment would not prevail. He could 
not see why a higher qualification should 
be exacted of women than of men. Asa 
soldier, he felt grateful to the women for 
their bravery and self-sacrifice, as mani- 
fested during the dark days of the war. 
Mr. Redfern expressed himself in favor 
of the bill. The women of Michigan to- 
day were as true and loyal as they were 
during the war. As a soldier, he must 
support this bill. He did not think that 
giving women a vote would unsex them. 


He held that the ballot was elevating; | Michigan ought to stand with Kansas, 


that participation in the public affairs of 
this country was ennobling, broadenin 
and elevating. When he was at the Uni- 
versity, women were first admitted there. 
It had been said that there would be a 
picnic. In particular it was thought im- 
po-sible that women could study medicine ; 
but the women came, and the atmosphere 
of the University was purified. It was 
the same way in the law department. 
Profanity, vulgarity and horse-piay, pre- 
viously rampant, ceased, and the sense of 
propriety and the good deportment of the 
students was immensely improved. It 
would be the same with politics. The 
time had come to disavow the statement 
that women were creatures es only 
for their board and clothes. In character 
and mental qualities, women were equal 
if not superior to men. It had been said 
that women themselves did not want to 
vote. True, many women had so ex- 
pressed themselves, but it was because 
they were averse to importuning men for 
a right which theyseemed reJuctantto give 
them. He referred to the granting of the 
elective franchise to the colored men of 
the South who had not asked for it, and 
who in the days of slavery professed 
themselves well satisfied with their condi- 
tion. But when the emancipation procla- 
mation of Abraham Lincoln came to make 
them free, the oppressed millions of the 
South and the whole world of freemen 
rejoiced with great joy, and the human 
race was improved. He appealed for jus- 
tice to women, citing the action of the 
Legislature of Minnesota, and welcomed 
the dawning of the day of emancipation 
for women. 

Mr. Rose, of Iosco, professed himself a 
crank on this subject, now and always in 
favor of the rights of women. As a sol- 
dier, he believed that no one who had seen 
and suffered in the field, and had knowl- 
edge of the work of women in the hospi- 
tals, would vote against this bill. In all 
work in which women took part, they im- 
proved and fortified the work of men. 

Mr. Gordon, of Midland, said that he, 
with Mr. Newkirk, graduated with the 
law class of 1879, which had one lady 
member. That fact of their student days 
had made the members of that class fav- 
orable to woman suffrage. The right of 


| 





Wyoming and Minnesota. Women in 
Michigan ought to have the same rights 
as the foreigner, who, after six months’ 
residence here, could claim the privileges 
of the ballot. If women were given the 
power to vote, the questions of immoral- 
ity and intemperance now troubling the 
people would be settled, and settled 


“—. 

r. Buzzell said that as a Democrat he 
was glad to be able to vote for this bill, 
and to vote for it without amendment. 
The friends of this bill had been styled 
cranks. All the great reformers of the 
past have been cranks. There was no 
true man who did not believe that women 
ought to vote. Those whothought other- 
wise were too conceited to admit that 
their wives and daughters could know so 
much. If the ballot were conferred upon 
women, the body politic would be re- 
formed. The proudest moment of his life 
would be when he could take his wife with 
him to the polls and cast two ballots 
where now he could cast but one. [Laugh- 


ter. ] 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Gogebic, opposed 
the amendment. If women were to be 
denied the privilege of voting, let it be 
done honestly and not by a subterfuge. 

Mr. Strong, of Jackson, replying to Mr. 
Lovell, said that in Jackson County, at 
least, the granting of the right of suffrage 
to women would produce no domestic 
broils. The reform was irrepressible and 
onward. It would be as easy to stop the 
flow of Niagara as the progress of this 
movement. The way to measure its ad- 
vancement was to compare this year with 
last. He remembered the time when 
women were denied the privilege. of a 
higher education. Now women were doc- 
tors, lawyers, architects, and eminent in 
other like pursuits. 

Mr. Ewing argued that the vicious 
element among women would predomi- 
nate, and hence politics would become 
demoralized. 

Mr. Kline op 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Ewing’s amendment was rejected, 
yeas 23, nays 52. 

Mr. Bishop, of Mason, offered an amend- 
ment that none but women who own real 
estate in their own name should be 


sed the amendment as 
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allowed to vote. The’ amendment was 
lost. 

Mr. Schellberg, of Wayne, said that 
when a question came up about women, it 
struck him to the heart. [Laughter. 
His mother was a woman, and he coul 
show by the history of the country that 
our greatest men were trained by their 
mothers. Therefore, let the House make 
no mistake. There was our great father 
Washington; it was his mother that had 
set him on his course. There were Gar- 
field and others, and he adjured the House 
to stand - the women and give them an 
equal footing with the men. There was 
talk about our wives—our wives would 
be taken care of by the laws, but in the 
elective franchise the wives should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their husbands. 

Mr. Tateum, of Kent, expressed himself 

opposed to the bill because it was limited 
to cities and villages. If the right of suf- 
frage for women was 80 necessary to the 
elevation of the State, why confine it to 
cities and villages? In important matters 
of legislation, it was usual to be guided by 
public opinion. In this case not a single 
petition had been received for the passage 
of the bill. On these two grounds he was 
opposed. 
J.T. Campbell, of Ingham, thought the 
question ought to be stripped of senti- 
mentality, and decided upon grounds of 
justice. ‘There were three questions to 
answer in coming to a conclusion on 
the bill. First, was it a consistent meas- 
ure; second, were women capable of exer- 
cising properly the right of suffrage; 
third, are the women of Michigan loyal 
to the State and country? As to consis- 
tency, he could only deplore that this 
measure was now before the Legislature, 
and had not been adopted years ago. 
Women, equally with men, had the right 
to a voiceinthe government. As to capa- 
bility, in every place where women had 
been tried, they had demonstrated their 
fitness. ‘They were equal to all the duties 
of the school board, and every other pub- 
lic duty. As to loyalty, he thought that 
would not be questioned. The women of 
to-day were as loyal and true as the 
women of the war, whose faith and loy- 
alty had been vouched for on the floor of 
the house by the soldiers who had served 
their country. He would compliment his 
wife by voting for the bill. 

Mr. Sullivan, of Chippewa, said if there 
ever was a time in his short legislative 
career when he wished the other fellow 
had been elected, it was now. Surrounded 
by such a congregation of ladies, it was 
difficult to decide against them, but he 
must do so on grounds of the public wel- 
fare. Mr. Sullivan asserted that the 
worst element of women would alone 
exercise the right to vote. Furthermore, 
the women of the State did not wish to 
vote. It the right was to be given women 
to vote, it ought to be extended univer- 
sally. The best and most intelligent 
women were resident in the rural districts 
—it being as true of them in this respect 
as of the men. 

Mr. Newkirk asked if Mr. Sullivan 
would consider the estimable lady whom 
he called wife degraded by association 
with him. 

Mr. Sullivan said he wished not to 
introduce personalities, but if pressed to 
answer he must say that before seeing 
that lady, his wife, embroiled in the dirty 
pool of politics, he would rather behold 
her laid away in the grave. [Faint ap- 
plause and hisses. } 

Mr. Sparling, of Huron, advocated the 
bill as a measure of justice, and on the 
ground that it would elevate women and 
procure them a better standing and more 
remunerative wages as workers. He spoke 
with a broad Hibernian accent, very agree- 
able and in sharp contrast with the pulpit 
twang ‘leutonized by Mr. Schellberg. 

Mr. Gordon moved to insert townships, 
so that the suffrage would be universal. 

Mr. Tateum moved as an amendment, 
which was accepted, to strike out cities 
and villages, allowing the words ‘‘in all 
elections” to stand. 

The amendment was discussed, Mr. 
Strong, of Jackson, making the point that 
it was unconstitutional, and was designed 
to kill the bill. If the bill was to be killed, 
he wanted it killed in an open and honor- 
able way. 

Mr. McKinlay asserted that few women 
cared to vote for school committee. In 
his ward of Detroit there was not a wagon 
load of women out of more than 1,500 
who registered and voted at school elec- 
tions. He concluded that as a mathema- 
tical problem the votes would simply be 
duplicated, and the resulting quotient the 
same. He had, it was true, promised with- 
out consideration to vote for the bill; he 
asked the ladies whom he kad promised 
to excuse him. 

Mr. Buell, of Branch, advised Mr. Mc- 
Kinlay to try matrimony, and guaranteed 
that he would see things in a new light, 
and vote for the bill. Mr. Buell urged its 
passage. 

Mr. Kline, of Washtenaw, opposed it 
on the ground that women did not wish 
the ballot. 

Mr. Henry, of Allegan, having in view 
the wishes of his constituents and his 
own experience and judgment, felt him- 
self compelled to vote against the bill. 

Mr. Blakely, of Alpena, regretted to see 
such young and handsome men as the 
members from Chippewa, Hillsdale, Kent 
and Grand Traverse opposing this bill. 
Looking at the ladies about the hall, he 
felt that the chairs of legislators would 
be as well filled by them, and, judging by 
their beauty, he was sure that the change 
in this House at least would greatly im- 
prove its looks. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Davock, of Wayne, was not at pres- 
ent satisfied that women desired to vote, 
and in that state of uncertainty he 
thought the bill ought to be defeated. 

Mr. Mills, of Washtenaw, citing the 
fact that his mother went to the war to 
nurse her wounded soldier sons, expressed 
his desire to do what women might wish 
n respect to suffrage. The people of his 
district and the women of his distric 
were opposed to the bill, therefore he 
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should vote against it. He was, however, 
in faVor of a constitutional amendment, 
submitting the question to the people. - 
Mr. Tateum again opposed the bill, but 
was willing to submit the question to the 
people. He withdrew his amendment. 
r. Watson, of Tuscola, said he had a 
dear, good wife, who did not desire to 
vote. He opposed the bill. 


skim over the subject by most of the 
members, yet possessed considerable in- 
terest owing to the prominence with 
which personal experiences were brought 


forward. Mr. Fuller advised Mrs. Sul- | 
livan to have an eye on her husband, as, | 
should this bill become a law, like most | 


Mr. Fuller closed the debate, which, 
despite the barrenness of ideas and the | 
failure to do aught more than superficially | 
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Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder, 


politicians he would be tempted to com- | Highest of all in leavening strengty 


mit bigamy to double his vote. 


He | —Latest United States Government Pood 


thought the votes of women would do | Report. 


much to reform a village in his district 
which possessed eighty-tive saloons. 


The vote was taken and the bill failed, 
The vote was as | — 


yeas, 38; nays, 39. 
follows: 


Yeas— Messrs. Anderson, Blakely, Buell, 


Buzzell, H. Campbell, J. Campbell, Cartwright, | 


Church, G. M. Curtiss, Fitch, Fuller, Gordon, 


Hammond, Harwood, Hilton, Holmes, Hoyt, | 


Huggett, Kingsland, Knight, Lyon, McKinstry, 


Moll, Moody, Mudge, Newkirk, Norrington, | 


Place, Redfern, Rose, Schellberg, Smith, Spar- 
ling, Strong, Sumner, Wagar, Weeks and 
White—38. 

Nays—Messrs. Bailey, Bagot, Bathey, Baum, 
Bennet, Brenner, Butler, Covell, 
Davock, Ewing, M. Ferguson, Gluecklich, 
Hartson, Henry E. Hicks, Holdridge, Jones, 
Kingsley, Kline, McKinlay, Mills, Mohr, Morse, 
Norman, Perkins, Raymond, Roberts, Rogner, 
Sherman, Smalley, Sullivan, Tateum, Thomp- 
son, Watson, Wildey, Wisner, Woodruff, Zim- 
mermann—39. 

The vote by which the bill failed to pass 
was reconsidered, and the bill was laid 
upon the table. Another effort will be 
made to pass it. 


The Bay City Tribune well says: 


It is pleasing to note that the advocates 
of equal suffrage are becoming more nu- 
merous in Michigan year by year. While 
the proposition to allow women to vote at 
all municipal elections was defeated by 
a single vote, still the narrow margin 
obtained by the opponents clearly demon- 
strates that the time is close at hand 
when the women of this nation will exer- 
cise more than an indirect influence upon 
its political and economic affairs. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


The Committee on Statistics of the 
Woman’s Columbian Exposition Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts desires information 
regarding: 

Women owning or carrying on factories. 

Women in independent business. — 

Women in journalism. 

Women artists, physicians, 
clergymen. 

Women having special honors for schol- 
arship, art work, acts of public benefit, 
etc. 

Schools of training for women. 

Bequests of women to State, county, 


lawyers, 


Crippen, | 


|Royal Baking Powder Co, 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





— —— 


| as playing the part of Mr. Cattermole, the 
| Tich East Indian, to perfection. My 
Charles Bowser is an old favorite with 
Boston audiences, and in the character of 
Douglas Cattermole has ample opportyp. 
ities to display his talents. The balance 
of the cast includes Mr. Charles Butler, 
| Mr. H. A. Moray, the Misses Geneyrg 
, Campbell, Effie Canning, Agnes Maynard, 
Maggie Harold Davidge and Miss Kate 
| Lowell. 
heats 

BOWDOIN SQUARE ‘THEATRE. — The 
ever-popular melodrama of *‘After Dark” 
is to be produced at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next week. A special prominence 
will be given to the concert hall scene, 
which will last from 9.15 to10 P.M. Ip 
this scene will be introduced “the only” 
Maggie Cline, Dagmar and De Celle, the 
Swedish vocalists; McIntyre and Heath, 
the colored aristocrats, and Herbert La. 
Martine, the phenomenal child artist. 

pela setiaalile 


HOLLIS STREET ‘THEATRE. — “ Blue 
Jeans” has elements in it that please all 
classes. Its comedy is new, original and 
strong, its sentiment not overdrawn, but 
affecting and well timed, and so skilfully 
blended in that it is refreshing and accept- 
able. The scenery is beautiful, and the 
whole thing so well carried out that it is 
| well-nigh a perfect performance. It will 
| be at the Hollis Street for a single week's 
| engagement commencing April 3. 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES. 

| MARY B. RICH, 

| 2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
| New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
| Monday, March 27, 3.30 P.M. Prof, G. R. Tucker 


| will speak on “Bacteriology.” 











| Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bys 
ompetent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 
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town, or to any public cause, bequests of | a 


land, money, collections, books, curios, | 


etc. 

Women holding medals from Humane 
Society. 

Political or municipal appointments of 
women. 

Women in sanitary commission. 

Protective societies for women. 

Women’s work in natural history. 

Women as inventors. 

Any one able to give information on the 
foregoing points, which can be tabulated 
in the statistics now being arranged for 


the Columbian Exhibit, will please com- | 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames | 


municate with 
chairman, 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mrs. 
P. E. Severance, Care of Wm. J. Rotch, 


351 Oak St., Lawrence. 








RICH, RED BLOOD 


As naturally results from taking Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla as personal cleanliness results | 


from free use of soap and water. This 
great purifier thoroghly expels scrofula, 
salt rheum and all other impuritie, sand 
builds up every organ of the body. Now 
is the time to take it. 


The highest praise has been won by 
Hoop’s PILts for their easy, yet efficient 
action. Sold by all druggists. Price, 25 
cents. 

PARK THEATRE. — Last week was the 
sixteenth of Hoyt’s ‘‘A Temperance 
Town” at the Park Theatre, and the per- 
formance Monday night seemed to set the 
example for overflowing houses. The 
theatre-going public has evidently not 
tired of seeing this attraction yet, and the 
management is satisfied to wait until they 
do. 

GLOBE THEATRE.—If the enormous 
audiences which have tested the utmost 
capacity of the Globe Theatre ever since 
the opening night of William Gillette in 
‘The Private Secretary” are a criterion, 
then never in the history of this excruciat- 
ingly humurous play has it had a stronger 
hold upon the Boston public than it has 
to-day. Rarely, if ever, has the play been 
cast to better advantage. Mr. William 
Gillette in the character of Rev. Robert 
Spaulding, although having played the 
part more than a thousand times, does 
not show any sense of tiring of the char- 
acter, but seems to imbue it with new 





life. Mr. Harry Allen will be remembered 


AND | 
: | EPOLISH 

New Bedford, Miss Cora Start, Waldo | 
House, Worcester, or Miss Mary Halley, | 


| 


You give orders for furniture 
| made from special designs with- 
|}out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
| & CO. 

You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C. SMALL &CO. 


also 


Your old pieces 
and make them 
as good as new. 


ENOVATE \ 


OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 
FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


— 





MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and patentee, iB 
the U.S. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies. 


This suit gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, 
exercise of any kind. A Very Brcomine HaT com 
pletes the suit. For further information, call, 
address with stamp 

Hoss Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mas 





HUvTcHINSON, 560 Columbus 47, Finck. 4 


~ he best chance ever offered 
sculars now. Address as above 
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